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Tire Prices Raised from 214% to 5%, 
As Discounts to Dealers Are Advanced 

EW list prices on automobile tires went into effect 
N on November 1, the date on which all trade con- 

tracts for the next twelve months become effective, 
following the announcement of an increase in price by all 
the major companies in the industry. The lists show ad- 
vances ranging from 21%4% to 5% over prevailing price 
levels. It is understood that the new schedules will carry 
a guarantee until May 15 and will provide a stable price 
level for spring-dating business. 

Although the retail price list is being advanced, the tire 
companies themselves are not benefiting from the new 
schedules. This is due to the fact that, simultaneous with 
the increased retail prices, the tire companies are increas- 
ing dealer discounts to approximately 25% from the cur- 
rent rate of approximately 2114 %. 

Dealers, however, will benefit substantially from the 
hanges to go into effect November 1. The change was 
decided upon to encourage the dealer end of the business 
and to stimulate the large replacement business anticipated 
in 1931. Discounts to fleet owners or national accounts 
will revert back to the schedule in effect prior to the recent 
“trade war” which was terminated about the middle of 
September. 

The importance of mail order competition has not been 
overlooked under the new list schedules, as it is understood 
that one or more important producers will continue to fea- 
ture lines listed to sell at catalogue prices after providing 
a fair margin of profit for the retailer. 

According to newspaper reports, F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Company, has denied 
flatly that his company had any share in the price advance. 
No statement was made by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, but an official of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company was quoted as saying, “Goodyear regards the 
move as a constructive one.” Sales officials of other Akron 
firms were reported as declaring that the revisions were 
precipitated by the B. F. Goodrich Company. The Good- 
rich organization has issued the following statement : 

“Recent increases in the prices of automobile tires and 
tubes effective throughout the industry, only slightly af- 
fected the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 

“The advance in prices in some units and the decrease 
in others approximately balanced, Goodrich sales officials 
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stated. Goodrich prices will remain as high, and in some 
cases slightly higher than those of other major companies. 
The company was not in sympathy with the general reduc- 
tion of list prices of tires and tubes last June, believing the 
change without economic justification, and for that reason 
generally continued its prices on a somewhat higher basis 
than other companies. 

“Goodrich officials believe the newest change, effective 
November 1, is of constructive value to the rubber industry 
generally.” 


U. S. to Double Samson Tire Output; 
Details of Merger Plan Are Issued 
ITH plans completed for the merger of the Samson 
W Tire & Rubber Company with the United States 
Rubber Company, announcement has been made 
that the Los Angeles plant of the former will practically 
double its output, bringing daily production up to 10,000 
tires and 20,000 tubes. Actual operations of the Samson 
plant will be carried on under the present name, and Adolph 
Schleicher, president and general manager, will continue in 
that capacity. His brother, B. F. Schleicher, will be ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Terms of the proposed consolidation have been given in 
a letter to stockholders by President Schleicher. The plan 
entails an exchange of stock of the present Samson Tire & 
Rubber Company for shares in a new company to be 
known as the Samson Corporation. The United States 
Rubber Company will then purchase from this new com- 
pany 120,000 shares of A common stock, which will have 
the voting rights, and 50,000 shares of B common stock 
for a stated sum of $600,000. 

The Samson Tire & Rubber Company now has out- 
standing 165,010 shares of no-par common stock. The 
new Samson Corporation will be organized under the laws 
of Delaware and will have the following capital structure: 
200,000 shares of 6 per cent non-cumulative $10 par value 
preferred stock, 200,000 shares of A common stock of no 
par value, and 200,000 shares of B common stock of no 
par value. 


Upon the organization of the new corporation, it is pro- 
posed that the common stockholders of the Samson Tire & 
Rubber Company exchange their shares for an equal num- 
ber of shares of the preferred stock of the new company, 
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November 10, 1920 & 
plus three-tenths of one share of the B common stock of the Tire Company and of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- Na 
new company for each share of the common stock of Sam-_ tion; F. W. Lovejoy, of the Vacuum Oil Company; and 
on Tire & Rubber Company William O’Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber | r 
The consolidation President Schleicher declared, Company. Mr. O'Neil spoke on the afternoon of Noven i 
ulds t ss Angeles industrial fabric the additional ber 3 before the session of the Truck and Bus Tire I i 
lume of busine ncreased payrolls and capital invest vision on “Looking Ahead in the Tire Business.”’ 
ment f tl rgest rubber manufacturers in exist “In two years,” Mr. O’Neil declared, “we will forget 
ence eal nother big step forward in the promi that there ever had been a panic. Next spring, I believ 
nenee Angel tire manufacturing centre.” will be a wonderful season for business and I predict that 
' ited States Rubber Company to there will be a demand for more tires than will be availab! 
ircl t ‘ nto effect, provided the holders ot American manufacturers will not have enough tires to d 
ot | thar er cent of the present outstanding Sam liver next spring to meet the demand. The Americz 
on mmon sto | e exchanged or deposited for motorist has been getting by this year on his spare tir 
cchat the ' on or before December 31. next Only one and one-half tires per registered car have bee 
After that dat ordance with law. any exchange of | sold this year, which shows that the spare tire has be 
mson stock will be on the basis of one share of Samson doing the trick.’ : 
commor r ol f the new preferred without the Harvey S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire 
dditior i cor n stock. unless otherwise determined Rubber Company, was an unscheduled speaker on the aft 
the nite State Rubber Compan. noon of November 5. He expressed confidence that tl 
Dividends on the preferred stock of the new corpora tire industry would have the largest business in its histor 
tion a rate not exceeding 5 per cent per annum will he in 1931 and declared his hope that the prices of tires wou 
aranteed fo fi ears subject to pre vious retirement be stabilized. Mr. Firestone typified the mail order hou , 
by the United States Rubber Company [his guarantee and chain store which give no service as menaces to tl es 
apples only to the preferred stock issued on the organiza industry ; 
tion of the new corporation not exceeding 165,010 shares, “The great problem today is the readjustment taki ' 
and any amount paid under such guarantee shall be repaid place in the field of merchandising and distribution,” M1 . 
to the guarantor before any dividends shall be declared in Firestone continued. “In the tire industry this has been 1 fn 
any year in excess of 5 per cent per annum on the preferred _ tensified by the addition of service in its distributing systen ann 
stock Many people today think they can buy cheaper from tl! hs 
lhe new corporation will purchase from Samson Tire mail order house and the chain store, and it is up to the i 
& Rubber Corporation 60,000 shares of its authorized but dependent store and dealer to prove to the public that this 
unissued convertible preferred stock for the sum of $600,- is not a fact. I am sure if they give thought, energy and 
OOO, the proceeds of which may be used to retire current determination to serving the public as well or better than 
bank obligations of the Samson Company the chain store or mail order house they will succeed in Ger 
Phe 50,000 shares of B common of the new corpora- correcting this impression.” 
tion to be issued as a part of the purchase by or on ac- Mr. Firestone described how his company has estal ee 
count of the United States Rubber Company of stock of lished 400 one-stop service stores or ‘department stores for 
the new corporation will be held for the purpose of a profit- the car owner” in cooperation with dealers, which includes 
sharing plan hereafter to be worked out for the benefit of — service such as lubrication, batteries, brake lining, gasolin: 
Samson Tire employees oil and accessories. creas 
wie ines ee: hee ag ah 8 ipa cea gy Ros. up Sata “Our program for giving standard service to the cat W. | 
of $1.919.836.97. of which inve es Ti oteceeniiud to $898 owner, he said, naturally has necessitated a great outla ss 
79 37 ieee acelin Wine eaean $757 016,74. of capital. This prevented many progressive dealers fron “Ou 
Sih pecmtances recchealie, G17G0R4 4) a pitiente making this investment, or assuming a large lease obliga Sent 
e ee ; tion. Therefore, in these cases it became necessary that we 
valu der edema —y- oe pee $14,300, and cash in bank go into partnership with this dealer and help him carry th« 
$1 295 901 70. 944,204.50 Current hiabilities totaled oad as far as we could, and in each case a new corporation a 
rh, eichine account chowed u tem of 004,006.27 ter the was re, It was necessary Leg us to have finance! ul veil 
south Meathen dinlied tube &9, trek tohta yee: aie with de control, - which the dealer was the head. It was option ae 
duction of $2,019.15 for 1 me cael Ne a Pati Ge for the dealer to use his name or incorporate under or us p> 
surplus from $221,134.29 on December 31 drige: $138 the Firestone Service Store, Inc. name. In a few cases Se 
07887 as of Iu 31 tact Total Reon, a = listed 4 where we did not have a dealer with whom we were willins _ 
ee N20 00? 77 _ oe , or could go into partnership, we established a store an ce 
_ set out to find a man who could, if possible, take a financi 
interest and be at the head of the company. Through thi x 
National Tire Dealers’ Association heen established.” of Gate Gne-stop service stores hav a 
Discusses New Competition at Chicago At the conclusion of the convention, Martin J. Barr sal 
ITH several hundred members in attendance. the of Baltimore, was elected president of the association fo l6 p 
W creventt unniversary convention of the National the ensuing year. A. L. Glick of Pittsburgh, was electe: This 
[ire Dealers’ Association was held at the Hotel Vice-president and Norval P. Trimborn of Chicago, secr« recor 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl., on November 4 and 5, with special ‘@TY- A 
sessions for the Truck and Bus Tire Division on Novem The trade exhibits shown on the mezzanine floor of it fai 
ber 3, and for the United Tire Stores Corporation on the hotel and in the exhibit hall were of unusual interest stock 
November 6. Discussion of the gasoline and oil companies’ Among the exhibitors were the Polson Rubber Company ber ¢ 
entrance into the retail tire business on the morning of Martin Rubber Company, A-R Products Corporation,.Dill § mont 
November 4 was the main feature of the convention. Manufacturing Company, National Erie Company, James § giyiq 
Among the featured speakers at the convention were C. Heintz & Company, and many other leading suppliers J ¢},. 
Samuel Woolner, Jr., president of the Kelly-Springfield to tire dealers and repairmen. 
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National Business Survey Conference 
Finds Tire Stocks Lowest in Two Years 


rEsHE National Business Survey Conference, through 
HT its chairman, Julius H. Barnes, issued on October 27 
1 summary of factual reports on important lines cf 
ness and industry without attempt at comment or 1n- 
terpretation. For rubber manufacturers, the conference 
rt included 75 per cent estimates of September casing 
luction and inventory, received from the Rubber Manu 
urers Association, Inc. 
Raised to a 100 per cent basis, these figures show thi 
estic output of all pneumatic casings in September 
led 3,463,260 units, a decline of 21.0 per cm trom 
ust. With the single exception of December, 1929, this 
is the lowest month’s output by the American industry since 
1924 
nventories at the end of September, according to the 
survey figures, raised to represent 100 per cent of the in 
ry, were 10,254,192 casings, a decline of 11.2 per “eri 
below August This is the lowest figure for stocks of 
casings in the hands of manufacturers since September 30, 
For the first nine months of 1930, production of pneu- 
matic casings has totaled 44,582,903 units, a decline of 27.6 
per cent from the output of 61,524,125 casings in the first 
three quarters of 1929. Current trade advices from manu- 
facturing centers indicate that October tire production was 
less than that of September, if not below the record 
December. 


evel 

low of last 
[he tire price index for September was 
for July and August. 


52, 


the same 





General Tire & Rubber Company Will 
Make No More Curtailments This Year 
‘P® )DUCTION operations of the General Tire & Rub- 


ber Company will continue at the same rate as at pres- 

ent during November and December and will be in- 
creased in January,” it was announced late last month by 
W. O’Neil, president of the company. 

“At no time this year has our production dropped more 
than 15 per cent from the peak,’ President O'Neil said. 
“Our company made a gain in business in September over 
September, 1929, both in units and in dollars and cents. 

“Our tire output this year, in pounds of rubber con- 
sumed, will be greater than it was last vear. Due to lower 
prices of crude rubber and tires, however, our sales income 
will be less in dollars and cents, but not more than 12% 
per cent less than last year. 

“The average General tire workman has lost only three- 
fourths of a day’s work a week and no men have been laid 
ff. We are operating with a somewhat smaller payroll as 
ome of our workers have gone into other lines of work 
ind these were not replaced, but none were laid off.” 

Mr. O’Neil’s statement was made simultaneously with 
y the directors of the General Tire & Rubber 

company in declaring the company’s regular quarterly divi- 
lend of $1 on the common stock, which is equivalent to 
l6 per cent yearly return on the par value of the stock. 
This dividend was paid on November 1 to stockholders of 
record as of October 20. 

At no time since the organization of the company has 
it failed to pay regularly dividends on both classes of its 
stock, a record that is held by none other of the larger rub- 
ber companies. Company earnings during the first six 
months of the present fiscal year were sufficient to cover 


j 


dividend requirements for the entire year on both classes of 
the stock, officials announced. 


* action by 


(Other news of the industry will be found on pages 149-155) 






“HARRY” HOAG NO LONGER WITH 
“INDIA RUBBER WORLD” 
HE many friends of L. H. (Harry) Hoag 
I in the rubber industry will learn with re 
gret that he has resigned as advertising 
manager of the Jndia Rubber World, effective Oc 
tober 15. His wife, Mrs. E. M. Hoag, who has 
also been connected with the publication, resigned 
at the same time. 


| 


Mr. Hoag began his association with the /ndia 
Rubber World in 1918 succeeding the late E. A 
Pfaff. The progressiveness and steady growth of 
the paper during the last decade can be attributed 
largely to the efforts of Mr. Hoag, who has won 
for himself a position of great respect among 
leading suppliers of materials and equipment as 
well as among factory executives throughout the 
rubber industry. 

Mrs. Hoag has been with the paper a considet 
able period, starting as office assistant and later Ix 
coming secretary and general assistant to Henry 
C. Pearson, former publisher of the Horld, with 
complete charge of the office, bookkeeping, circu 
lation and advertising departments. 

THE RurBer AGE joins their many friends in 
wishing “Harry” and Mrs. Hoag sincere good 
wishes and success in whatever may be their fu 
ture endeavors. 


October Rubber Consumption Figured 
At 22,000 Tons by Exchange Members 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber during October 

will total approximately 22,000 long tons, according 
to estimates in the rubber trade, which would com- 
with 25,288 tons consumed during September, and 
with 34,455 tons used by American manufacturers during 
October, 1929. This estimate was issued in an announce 
ment by the Rubber Exchange of New York. 


pare 


As a general rule, rubber consumption during the Oc 
tober of any year shows little if any improvement over 
the previous month. This year, tire factories at Akron and 
in New England cities are operating at reduced schedules 
to avoid burdensome inventories prior to the usual wide 
resumption of production following the turn of the year 

Consumption of 22,000 tons during October will bring 
the total for the ten months to 320,810 long tons, against 
416,403 tons for the same period last year and 365,488 
tons in 1928, based on the Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion quarterly and monthly statistics. This would indicate 
that 1930 consumption for the full year will be at 
100,000 tons under the figure for 1929. 


least 


Goodrich Will Sell Radio Sets 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, through its retail chain 
subsidiary, Goodrich-Silvertown, Inc., is starting the sale 
of a small radio set in its company-owned stores. A 
five-tube unit screen-grid with dynamic speaker, it is mar- 
keted under the trade name “Mantola” because it can be 
placed on the average mantel and it sells for $49.50 com- 
plete. Newspaper reports state that specifications for the 
set have been furnished by Goodrich to independent man- 
ufacturers that might wish to bid on them, as Goodrich 
does not intend to manufacture the sets. 



















































































DEALERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES BY STATES 


October 1, 1930 
Total asings High Pressure Inner Tubes 
of N of Ave. No. of No. of No. of No. of Ave. 
Dealers Tires No. Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes No. 
Repor per Report- on Report on per 
land Dealer ing Hand 1 Hand Dealer 
N Ew ANI 
ne 8 g 4 4.677 5 
N H g 1,97 15,338 71.3 
Vt +6. $4 144 ’ 16,515 84.3 
Ma + $ } 08 65.517 85 4 
ke } 419 403 102.0 
{ ~ )6€ 91.3 
is » _ 
\i \ 
} 2 58,663 121.7 
7 ( 469 949 ( 62,229 89.0 
p 878 25,465 16,945 79.4 
? 71 7 7,837 96.8 
| N n ( rRAl 
‘ ’ yl 16,8 34,717 76.5 
I z 34 «O10, ) 1.735 94 
] 6 6 17.34 6 145.810 90.6 
Mick 1,249 ¢ 10,43 0 98,559 78.8 
\W 1,11¢ ¢ ' gs 1 ( 92,469 83 
ta a, 4 ; ) é é »9 8 
NorTH ENTRA 
M § 71K 11.85 78.306 89.6 
low $914 783 11,18 re 78,677 82.0 
Mo 713 3 1 82,725 90.7 
N D ‘ } ; $.12 4¢ 30.897 66.4 
gs bp 2 ww 3] 1 3.586 61.1 
Net ) ¢ 43 448 : 46.306 88.7 
Kan 48,68 t 0.574 ; 5.637 91.9 
lot 7.84 } 711 4.948 416,634 84.2 
un A 
Le $47 53 7.12 134.4 
Md $23 8 7 424 44.180 104.2 
lhist. ( 54 $ 37 5 9¢ 54 8.716 161.4 
Va 831 x 42.8 577 6.80 836 1.98 62 
W. Va 48 $5.3 324 +509 481 31.317 65.1 
N. ¢ 4 $ 381 5.832 547 43.711 79.9 
» ( $0.8 2 2,494 15 24.747 78.6 
(ra 44 » 60 51 6,177 460 47,037 102.3 
Fla ; 907 93 248 4.850 318 37,132 116.8 
Tota ; »498 58.4 >? 457 7.981 488 295.948 84.8 
i Ss nm CENTRA 
Ky $ ) > 48.0 ; 3.539 412 31.927 77.5 
Tens 8,896 80.9 69 550 36 41,549 114.8 
Ala 746 66 .287 367 37.671 102.6 
Miss . 64 4 78 3.377 386 28.968 75.0 
Total 4 > 1,118 15,753 1,527 140.115 91.8 
We S H NTRAL 
5 ; ) 3.020 ~ 27.304 77.7 
_ 8 ) . 416 7 220 30,667 109 5 
Okla. +8 8 81 89 5 6 496 54,803 110.5 
Tex s $ 19.128 1.553 155,025 99.8 
Tota ( ) ) 8 32.091 2.687 268.299 99.9 
M AIN 
Mont } 4 » 441 97 24,705 83.2 
Idah« 75 > 06 234 15.640 66.8 
Wyo R4 87 90¢ 117 10,721 91.6 
Colo } ; 83 1 +,568 407 47,313 116.2 
N. M 145 49 1 93 148 11,672 78.9 
Ariz 18" 4.94 1 143 2,036 188 21.719 115.5 
Utah 1 64.4 143 1.898 201 16.092 80.1 
Nev x 2.1 49 582 54 4,295 79.5 
Tota é ) 1.245 S428 1.64¢ 187 92.4 
Pa 
14 6.42 688 18.25% 70.1 
On $ 14 4.158 379 30.611 80.8 
Calit 8 1.387 26,143 1,794 187.021 104.2 
rota g 8 1 36.727 2.861 265,888 92.9 
Ties i f 1.469 120 11.348 94.6 
is . 4 4 341,760 624 2.819.631 89.2 
NUMBER OF MAKES OF TIRES HANDLED 
Oct. 1, 1928 Oct. 1, 1929 ict. 1, 1930 
No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Dealers of Total Dealers f Total ealers of Tota 
Wak 
One +864 64 64.15 446 70.26 
[wo 8 662 6.676 7.38 6.843 23.51 
rhree 17 5.4 443 5.92 1,245 4.28 
Four 7 74 $1 1.68 346 1,19 
Five $ 129 0.53 150 0.52 
ix 2 , 8 0.34 72 0.24 
Total 707 Fi 4,382 100.00 29,102 100.00 
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‘Tire Dealergi 
Sharp Declinjn 


The Average Tire Dealer H424 


on October 1, According #irv: 






































HAT the stock of tires in the hands of the avera 
l dealer in the United States has been sharply reduc 
from this time a year ago is shown by the final statis- | 
tics compiled by the Department of Commerce from the su 
vey undertaken by the Rubber Division of the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, although the fact tl 
more dealers reported this year made the grand total for t 
country somewhat higher. The previous increase in deal 
carrying more than 200 casings has been abruptly halt 
but the trend toward concentration on the tires of a sing| 
manufacturer continues, more than 70 per cent of the de: 
ers reporting that they handle but a single make of tires. ae 
In a preliminary report, issued by the Department of Th: 
Commerce on October 15, it was indicated that the averag: 
dealer was holding 60.4 casings and 87.2 inner tubes. With 
added information from nearly 8,000 more dealers, both 
of these figures showed the usual increase in the final report 
which revealed that the average dealer had 62.4 casings and 





89.2 inner tubes as of October 1. The final report for the hon 
same date last year showed the average pneumatic tire and stoc 
tube stock at 68.4 and 103.4, respectively, indicating an 8.8 port 
per cent loss for the former and a 13.7 per cent drop f tubs 
the latter. 113 
The decrease in the average dealer’s stock this year stoc 
reflects the current business depression, which has caused vit] 
retailers as well as manufacturers to curtail their inven- ead 
tories and to carry on hand hardly more goods than neces- and 
sary for immediate needs. The grand total figure for th that 
country, however, increased from 1,739,043 casings last J ac¢ 
year to 1,965,728 this year, due to the fact that 31,522 
dealers answered the questionnaires as against only 25,417 te 
in 1929. i 
More Dealers in Small-Stock Class » 
An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of t sho’ 
reports from dealers having stocks of casings, and a com- mot 
parison made to the survey of October 1, 1929. This ye ir cent 
a greater percentage of reports fell into the classes ot in t 
dealers having less than 50 casings in stock, a smaller per- aute 
centage of reports falling into the classes of dealers having deal 
more than 50 casings in stock. 50 
The gains made by balloon casings and the decline lso 
the part of high pressure casings have continued, and the 
Department of Commerce this year has continued its new § (4,4) 
policy of segregating the dealers carrying high pressur al 
casings. These dealers, 23,584 in number this year «s fa 
against 20,045 last year, report stocks of only 341,760 high Fry. 
pressure casings as compared with 459,001 a year ag a 
The average inventory of high pressure casings per dealer wil 
has, therefore, been cut from 22.9 last year to only 14.5 | a 
1930. More dealers carrying solid and cushion tires r ses 
ported this year, causing a gain in the total number of the: . 
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gurvey Shows 


i 
- 


4 Inventories 


1424 Casings and 89.2 Tubes 
opirvey of Rubber Division 


on hand, but the average per dealer declined. 


22 


er as against 24.2 in 1929. 


How consistently the tendency toward concentration of 
es efforts by dealers is progressing was proven by the 

that 70.26 per cent of all dealers reported that they 
handled only one make of tire as compared with 68.3 per 
cent on April 1 of this year and with 64.15 per cent on 
Of the dealers with more than a single 
ne, 23.51 per cent handle two makes, 4.28 per cent three 
‘ makes, and only 1.95 per cent handle four or more makes. 


October 1, 1929. 


yT , ; . ° 

(his trend to concentration is also due in part to the con- 
7e ‘ ° e ° ° ° ° e 
. solidation of certain manufacturers and the elimination of 
m7 her weaker ones. 
h 
rt States With Highest Average Stocks 


da stocks in the country. District of 


113.2 casings and 134.4 tubes. 


with 85.5 





x age of casing inventories. 
rT Tire dealers were questioned as to whether they sold 
f automobiles, gasoline or batteries, but the previous ques- 
tions as to whether they maintained vulcanizing equipment 
or made automobile repairs were not asked. ‘The returns 
showed that the percentage of tire dealers selling auto- 
n- mobiles decreased from October 1, 1929, while the per- 
ir § centages of dealers selling gasoline and batteries increased 
it in the same period. A special analysis of dealers handling 
r- automobiles shows that less than 30 per cent of the tire 
g @ dealers handling only one make of tire sell autos, while over 
50 per cent of the dealers handling more than one make 
also sell automobiles. 
: In the present survey, seven reports were received from 
- 


inanufacturing companies. 


casings and 730,889 inner tubes on hand. 








With 
1,443 dealers answering that part of the questionnaire, it 
was shown that the present average is 22.7 solid tires per 


The District of Columbia and Delaware replaced Okla- 
homa and Louisiana in point of the largest average dealer 
Columbia dealers re- 
ported average stocks of 132.4 casings and 161.4 inner 
J tubes, while 55 Delaware dealers reported an average of 
Close behind in casing 
stocks were Florida with an average of 93.2 and New York 
5. Florida dealers have always been among the 
leaders in amount of stocks, having been highest in 1928 
and fourth in 1929, but this is the first time in recent years 
that New York State dealers have shown such a high aver- 


chain store organizations, showing total stocks of 473,070 
casings and 424,801 inner tubes on October 1, 1930. These 
figures do not include stocks held by the two principal mail 
order houses, nor stocks in stores operated by any tire 
No comparable statistics are 
vailable for previous surveys, but on October 1, 1928, the 
two principal mail order houses and one of the firms in- 
cluded in the present tabulation reported a total of 615,508 





DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
October 1, 1929 


Total casings 
High pressure 
casings : 
Inner tubes .... 
Solids, etc. 


October 1, 1930 


Dealers Ave. Dealers Ave. 

Report- per Report- per 

Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
1,739,043 25,417 68.4 1,965,728 31,522 62.4 
459,001 20,045 22.9 341,760 23,584 14.5 
2,592,355 25,079 103.4 2,819,631 31,624 89.2 
24,940 1,032 24.2 32,775 1,443 22.7 


AVERAGE STOCKS PER DEALER 


Total casings .. 
Balloon casings 


High pressure casings 


Inner tubes ..... 
Solids, etc. 


(a) Number of dealers not tabulated 


1924 


. 586 


16.3 
(a) 


; rae 


1925 1926 
(a) (a) ( 
99.1 93.8 


1927 
56.6 49.9 57.6 64.8 68.4 62.4 
17.5 19.8 30.7 44.0 (a) (a) 


103.1 


1928 1929 1930 


a) (a) 22.9 14.5 
107.4 103.4 89.2 


(b) 25.0 23.9 26.1 23.4 24.2 22.7 


separately on survey indicated 


(b) Comparable statistics for 1924 not available. 


DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME OF 
STOCK 


October 1, 


Number Per Cent 


of Total 


of 
Casings: Dealers 
Less than 10 . 4,417 
10-24 . 7,398 
25-49 . 5,815 
50-99 .. . 4,211 
100-199 . 2,075 
200-299 612 
300-399 287 
on rE ae 472 
1,000 and Over... 130 


SUMMARY 


Dealers 


17.38 
29.11 
22.88 
16.57 
8.16 
2.41 
1.13 
1.86 
0.50 


seseeeeel5, 417 100.00 


Total reports received ............. 


A RIOD ccnnsminesevenensnesinns 
Sell gasoline ......... 





fo ee 


Automotive repairs .......... 
Vulcanizing equipment ....... 
(a) Question not asked o 





1929 October 1, 1930 
Number Number Per Cent Number 
of of of Total of 
Casings Dealers Dealers Casings 
23,141 6,251 19.83 31,636 
123,835 8,883 28.18 141,860 
214,444 7,361 23.35 256,121 
300,878 4,953 15.71 339,175 
291,507 2,369 7.52 325,441 
151,212 685 2.17 163,734 
99,390 343 1.09 115,787 
284,645 535 1.70 319,777 
249,991 142 0.45 272,197 


1,739,043 31, 


m survey indicated. 


522 100.00 1,965,728 


OF DEALERS’ BUSINESS 


October 1, 1929 


October 1, 1930 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Number of Total Number of Total 

. 26,057 100.0 32,611 100.0 

10,203 39.2 11,379 34.9 

. 19,318 74.1 24,294 74.5 

15,550 59.7 21,296 65.3 
12,642 48.5 (a) 
3,589 13.8 (a) 


DEALERS’ STOCKS OF SOLID AND CUSHION 


TIRES 
No. of No. on 








States Dealers 
Alabama 19 
Arizona 10 
Arkansas 12 
California 89 
CEBBTBED  cccicoceeesnee 23 
Connecticut .......... 19 
Delaware  ...........00 2 
Florida 11 
Georgia 18 
| EE . 
=a 72 
Indiana 42 
Iowa 38 
ea 28 
Kentucky 24 
Louisiana 16 
| 
Maryland .......... a 
Massachusetts ...... 26 
Michigan ............... 52 
Minnesota. ............ 45 
Mississippi  .......... 30 
OS eee 36 
ROMER. cccsecestecees 8 
en 


Hand 


269 
82 
147 


946 
621 
190 
491 





No. of No. on 

States Dealers Hand 
Nevada Fern yeerewer 2 21 
New Hampshire.... 7 197 
New Jersey ........... 28 1,022 
New Mexico ........ 3 20 
New York ............. 119 4,279 
North Carolina .... 21 267 
North Dakota ...... 20 698 
Th watnineneionn: 0 939 
UU ae 25 857 
OS eee 18 670 
Pennsylvania ...... 134 2,463 
Rhode Island ....... 12 151 
South Carolina .... 9 212 
South Dakota ...... 20 554 
Tennessee  ............ 21 363 
TED cams 2,499 
SUED Soidenescebiniinrtnenasin 3 20 
Vermont — 99 
WE chimeninm 40 387 
Washington .......... 44 591 
West Virginia ... 29 373 
Wisconsin 33 548 
Wyoming .... 6 160 
Unallocated 2 15 
0 es 1,443 32,775 
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SING the ter: ts broadest sense, “design” has no doubt must travel at a great speed through hundreds of feet of machine: ben 
always been influenced by the elements of “safety.” But, while Very little pure freedom of design, these high pressure days, 
the term desig , uit constant. safetv is an elusive bird, is left in the hands of the designer, and a brief example will sh 
that changes color, plumage and identity according to the relative that this is necessary Perhaps you live in an apartment. If 
value of the factor nvolve and which are different in ever) you probably can view a fire escape from some ot your window 
country, in every age, a n every one of the almost inhnite ram That unsightly, but highly desirable safeguard, was not design the 
; ‘ 1 ’ 
fications of the designer art according to the tancy of the contractor who got the job. Every- reve 
; : . , , , thing about it was made according to predetermined articles of t 
In ancient and medieval times, human life was considered of n . : 
‘ son - Building and Safety Code, the size and spacing of the rivets tl alw 
particular value [he operators of a tread mill, in the time oft . ; — . am : 
; ne old it together, the bolts that fasten it to the building, the siz 
King Tut” were not valued nearly as highly as the mill on which , 
: number and spacing of the structural angles that compose its har 
they toiled The same was true of the oarsmen, chained to the abtser @ = ; <igg 
: ' : , : rails, the area of its landings and the relation of the risers to t 
war boats of Greece. Persia and ancient Rome, and the soldiers who . ‘ 
; Tr. treads in its stairways. If this were not the case, every firm w 
operated the catapults and siege rams at the fall of Troy De : , 
; “ieee ; vid on that fire escape would present a design according to his ov erti 
signers, in those days, were more concerned with the safety an . S 
ideas of safety; the contractor would probably accept the lowest Oxy 
efficiency of the device than of its operators \s a matter of tact, +o ; ; : ; . ; ’ ; 
a in price, and the fire escape, instead of being a safeguard, might | to 
this is true to considerable extent, in some countries even today ‘ : ; 
1 misleading death trap. it 
and we might be justified in stating that the degrees of the civilization : 
he ganged rT s to the value the, ace oO . , . , : tne 
of any country can be gauged ace rding to the value they place on Freedom in Design is Restricted a 
human life ; , 
Designers today are necessarily, to a considerable extent, 1 It Ca 
t I I rit sign cess \ 0 | cr ) = . t hi 
\s there are many avenues of design necessary to the comtort ventors; and since, as President Hoover recently pointed out, whi 
and progress of man, there are likewise many viewpoints to the the creation of new inventions, processes and methods lies « worl 
element of safety In the design of a building, widely different present and future greatness,” it is therefore reasonable to assume work 
precautions must be taken than are necessary in the design of a that safety rules and laws are made with the intention to reta: task 
machine. The architect studies wind stresses, snow loads and various design as little as possible, and to commensurate with a prope: vork 
other factors which seldom affect a mechanical unit, and the machine’ degree of safety Theory and practice disagree as widely he: 
designer, on the other hand, considers safety from standpoints not perhaps as in most other channels; for the curtailment of freedo: 
involved in a building The same thing is true in the design ot in design, for the safety of the masses, may mean the defeat « l 
materials, such as the inner construction and walls of a tire, a fire progress, through laws too broadly applied or too narrowly int its in 
escape, a motor boat, or any other of the many avenues of design preted. Quite often both of these elements combine in the sam a sel 
In a machine there is often the safety of the material being handled instance, with a result that is painful [ have in mind a recent to th 
to consider Chis is a tactor that becomes more and more important example One ot our departments had a belt splicing press « | 
with modern hig! peed In modern newspaper plants, the stock antiquated design and uncertain lineage, that in due process of time ism 
came up tor redesign It was a machine used in a certain fi loubt 
I ym N } ‘ ‘ resented bef t Nation Safety Cor operation requiring that it be transported and used in widely Sel r ne 
gress, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct 19 arated regions Requiring the use of steam, tl machine need ue t 
a steam generator, the two parts of which would function as t iny 
unit. Portability, freight and fire hazard being important iten feeli 
it was decided to attempt an electric boile1 
. ° 1 . \ 
Inspections Under the Safety Code ¥ 
Caretul design indicated that the new outfit would perform it ts hh 
function in a much superior manner and weigh about one-fiftl * 
much as the one to be replaced. However, being a pressure vesse olit 
the device would appear to come under certain articles of the Safet sheet 
Code and the local State representative was called in at a « 
rhe press, being a comparatively modern innovation, there a ifted 
peared to be no direct code provisions, but he deeming it necessar and ¢ 
to class the device at least somewhere within the regulations, class ooks 
fied it under a broader heading Being somewhat confused, t and | 
agent interpreted the intention of the law so meticulously that whe lorme 
the necessary changes were incorporated in the design and _ thx rs 
device designed, it was rejected by the department on the groun ip an 
that it was so awkward and cumbersome that they would prefer when 
to continue the use of the old one. This was so manifestly illogica Side a 
that it provided an alibi for going higher, which brought in a more the is 
liberal interpretation, and the final result was, in this case. a fairl Dick 1 
efficient and practical machine. placed 
In the design of machines involving continual repetition of 2 sed 


Treads Hand Cut, Booked and Delivered by Truck certain movement, like the feeding of material between rolls, o: Fo 
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beneath punches, fatigue, monotony 
er. A person may make a certain movement ten thousand 
times in perfect safety, knowing that a slip on his part, in timing 
stance, may mean the loss of his hand. At first, the danger 
es in personal awkwardness and unfamiliarity with the timing of 
the machine, but after ten thousand movements, these elements are 
reversed and the danger lies in familiarity, monotony and fatigue. 
he designer can seldom eliminate monotony, but he can nearly 
eliminate fatigue. Frequent and well placed rest periods 
uld help to arrest the danger of a sluggish and tired mind caused 
monotony, also interest and cheerfulness on the part of the em- 
loyee and his work tends to keep the mind clear. 
Fatigue is caused by lactic acid accumulations from violent ex- 


tor 


and familiarity breed especial 


{ 
aiways 


er Muscles burn fuel in the form of sugar known as glycogen. 


Oxygen supplied through the lungs is carried by.the red blood cells 


to all parts of the body. Any working muscle needing oxygen takes 
it from these red cells automatically. The faster the muscle works, 
the more fatigue creating lactic acid it generates and when the 


muscle works especially hard, lactic acid forms more rapidly than 
t can be removed. Our body is not constructed like a locomotive 
which consumes the same quantity of coal for every foot pound of 
work. When the body or mind is fatigued, even a small amount of 
work produces disastrous effects. The workman that persists in his 
task when he is already fatigued not only produces less effective 
vork, but receives greater injury to his organism 


Fatiguing Effect of Machinery 


Che fatiguing effect of the roar of machinery is chiefly due to 
its influence upon the faculty of attention. There is thus in attention 
a sensation of effort, and fatigue of attention is in direct proportion 
to the continuance of the efforts and the difficulty in sustaining them 

The subject of noise in industrial establishments is usually 
ismissed with the remark that the workers “get used to it,” and 
loubtless, in many occupations, the workers themselves are scarcely 
r not-at-all 


to the noise 


conscious of any increased application on their part, 
But, in the main, the process of getting used to 

nvolves precisely that increased intensity of nervous effort, that 
feeling of most 


being coerced” and which is favorable for the 
oach of exhaustion 

\nd so the rubber industry is keeping abreast with the latest 
most modern applications which science discovers to conserve 
uman power 


or example 


We have conveyors carrying the burdens, such as 
ling conveyors on mixing machinery. Formerly a man cut a 
sheet of rubber off the mill, picked up a bar, placed it into a socket 
ta convenient height, threw the sheet of rubber over the bar, then 
ifted the bar with the rubber, placed it into a second socket to hang 
axl cool. With a more improved method, a chain conveyor with 
ooks attached passes each mill, the man cuts the sheet off the mill 

hangs it on the passing hook. Here, energy is saved which 
lormerly was expended by handling on the bars. 

[reads formerly were hand cut to length on a conveyor, picked 
ip and placed in a book; the books were placed on a truck and 
when the truck was filled, the men would push the truck to one 
side and pull an empty truck into place for further loading. Under 
the improved method, the treads are cut automatically, the men 
pick the treads up, place them into books, the books when full are 
placed on a conveyor and delivered to the floor on which they are 
ised 


Formerly, tube machines were purchased with spur gear drives 


‘DESIGN 






causing considerable noise. In the new design, a Texrope belt drive 
is used, eliminating all noise, but the hum of the motor. We further 
eliminate fatigue by rotating jobs so that the worker uses different 
groups of muscles. 

Light is possibly the most important tool used in any tactory. 
Everybody uses it. Natural daylight, I believe everybody will agree, 
is the most desirable of two sources of light—natural and artificial 
~however, many illuminating engineers feel that artificial illumi- 
nation will eventually reach the plane of natural illumination. In 
fact, many industries are working the major portion of the time 
under artificial illumination. 

A vast amount of experimental work has been done in our 
laboratories and factory by Goodrich engineers to determine the 
proper intensity and character of light as related to the various 
operations conducted in the manufacture of our products and the 
carrying on of office work. They have also given careful considera- 
tion to the selection of lighting fixtures best adapted to types of 
buildings and operations carried on therein. 

In addition, the design department has given special consideration 
to lighting in connection with each engineering project with satis- 
factory results. Each machine or hand operation is given caretul 
study by our engineers with the object in mind of proper design 
for placement of lighting fixtures and lights as well as natural 
daylight to supply the most efficient light best adapted to the work. 
Considerable thought is given to protect the worker from direct 
or reflected glare. Sufficient general illumination is provided for 
safety. 

Naturally, light intensity varies greatly in opinion according to 
location, class or nature of work, and the engineer under whose 
control the project may be. 

A few samples of lighting intensities used at Goodrich are as 
follows: 

Storage & Warehouse—2 to 4 ft. candles 
Tire Building—10 to 15 ft. candles 
Tire Inspection—25 to 30 ft. candles 





Treads are Delivered 


Loading Tread Book Conveyor. 
to Floors on Which They Are Held 
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Engravine—30 to 40 ft. candles 


ft. candles. 


Mold 
Drafting—25 
Operations where dark material or objects are used generally 
require higher intensities than white or light. This is true of black 


or dark rubber stocks 
Che design of buildings and structures as related to safety and 
illumunation is ot paramount simmportance Low, squatty, dark 


buildings are being replaced with more modern ones of generous 
areas with high ceilings, large, generous windows and painted with 
some bright reflecting paint. This not only adds to the desired 
natural illumination, but to the facilities for providing better and 
more efficiently designed units for artificial illuminating. 


Special Lighting Problems 


From a lighting standpoint, therefore, the decreased production 
of the early morning and late afternoon hours of the winter months 
amd common to some industries inadequately lighted would be an 
unknown thing if given the proper perspective and attention 

The use of solvents and other flammable elements also require 
special lighting and accessories to guard against the fire and ex- 
hazard. Special lighting installations are required in in- 
stances where the inspection of finished materials of indelicate shades 
of color are carried on and light as nearly like daylight as possible 


plosiv ¢ 


is required 

Generally the illuminating engineer realizes 
incorporating proper design in lighting that this is a wise investment 
rather than an expense 

Even with the best of design and subsequent precaution, 
operators do get hurt and especially is this true on jobs involving 
the element of endless repetition and monotony, for the human brain 
and even when the person is aware of the 
danger, his mind from his work, a muscle will lag and 
his hand may not always get back to safety. 


foresighted when 


very 


can not always be alert; 


1! 


will stray 


We have in mind the case of an experienced female operator, 
whose job was to feed roller chain side-bars under a double punch. 
After placing a side-bar in its receptacle in the jig, the girl was 
compelled to withdraw both her hands in order to touch two widely 
separated levers before the punch could descend. This machine 
was safe-guarded adequately, functioned satisfactorily and met with 
general safety approval. The agent who represented the company 
that built the press took pictures of the girl, sitting at the machine, 
which were published in their advertising as a shining example of 
a dangerous operation that had been rendered perfectly safe. 

The girl was unusually alert and attractive and the agent fell 
in love with her. On the last day of her job, being on piece-work, 
with a counter that recorded each side-bar as it fell from the jig, 
she determined to set a record that would last. So she humped 
herself into an unnatural position, until she was able to reach the 
control levers with her elbows, and by a continuous pressure, oper 
ated the punch at its full speed. Expertness and alertness almost 
won the day—but not quite. At about fifteen minutes before quitting 
time, she failed to withdraw her hands in time and the result was 


a five-sixteenths inch diameter hole through the end of both index 


finger 
Materials Handling Problems 
Materials transported, or heavy materials suspended above lines 
of traffic, are dangerous and require more careful supervision than 


is sometimes available to the erector of such menaces. Therefore, 
the State odes and guides for the operation of 


cde vices 


formulates such 
It used to be that labor saving machines were few and far be- 
they were simple in design, slow in action, lacking in power 
and usually operated by the owner. Today, machines are crowded 
floor space, complicated by multiple operation, high 
in speed and power and operated by male or female labor that may 
be changed almost daily 

When I started to write this article, it was attacked with en 
thusiasm—under the impression that the idea was logical—that safety 
and design belonged together, and I viewed the many pages devoted 
to safety articles in the “Industrial Arts Index” with delight, antici- 
pating a rich repast of learned discussions on this subject 3ut, 
there were Several volumes of purely index matter were 
perused vainly. Of course, the idea is approached, from one angle 
or another, in almost everything written on the subject of Safety, 
but so far as I can find from the limited sources available, this is 
the first article on the subject of “The Relation of Safety and 
Design.” 


tween ; 


into minimum 


none! 


As a matter of fact, it is probably true that the reason for the 
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Left: Spur Gear Tube Machine Drive; Right: Texrope 
Belt Drive, Replacing Gears and Eliminating Noise and 
Vibration 


existing high percentage of accidents in every walk of life toa 
is largely a matter of design. If the engineers who laid out 
streets could have foreseen the present conditions, they could | 
avoided them, had they been vested with full authority to do 
What I am getting at, is that design is not merely a simple mat 
of intelligent planning, even when the factors are known, but the 
result of a constant conflict over possibilities that may never mat 
ialize, resulting in a final compromise. ( 
An accident, until it happens, is problematical; after it happens 
it is very real. The very persons who might blame the desi 
for the accident quite possibly are the ones who refused to a! 
him the necessary leeway to insure its prevention. yé 
The highly inflammable film room of the Cleveland Clinic 
located in the basement of the building, between the heating 
ventilating room. What an ideal design for the terrible catastrophe 
that later occurred! The film caught fire—there were explosi 
and the hot air ducts distributed the gases throughout the ler 
breadth and height of the great building. Here, indeed, was r 
tion of safety and design—but with the right ideas completely 
versed 


/ t¢ 


Safety Figures First in Designing 


The price of safety for the machine from the design to the s 
heap, and for the operator from the cradle to the grave is eter: 
vigilance. There must be a co-operation of all departments 
safety is largely a matter of accident prevention, and the matter 
design can be made to play a more vital and important part t! 
it now does—along with the education of the worker and the publ 

My message is first of all to the designer. Keep the ideas 
safety in mind at every stroke of the pencil. Human lives are tiv 
valuable. Arms, hands and eyes are priceless to the man or woman aS] 
who works. Put such menaces as gears and chains, cranks 
cams, not only under guards, but actually inside of the frame 
wherever possible. Remember that in nature, where the only code 
is the survival of the fittest, those animals live longest whose 
framework is on the outside or whose hide is the toughest; suc! 
as the turtle, the alligator, and the rhinocerous me 

The relation of safety and design does not stop however wit re 
the designer and his machine. Our message is also to the worke OOK 
Keep safety in mind—all the time! It takes less than one secon 
to have an accident. Don’t be ashamed to think about safety or t 
talk about it to your fellow workers, and have courage to wear t 


safety protection provided, even though ridiculed for it. ‘ 

We are even yet not finished with the relation of safety an ‘ 
design. The foreman knows the machines’ latent danger. The su a 
perintendent must have an interest in the safety of his workers 
knowing that the machine, no matter how carefully designed, ca IC 
not be made to think, or feel or sympathize, or be humane in 1! at 
action—it never reaches out its tentacles for anyone. tra 

Therefore, since the best worker is sometimes lax, or careles vol 
and ever subject to the human element; and since the machine can vn 
not be designed to think, reason or take back the fateful stroke te 
then it is up to the management to supply this link of safety in the - 
relation of the designer to the machine and the relation of the worker pe 


to his machine. 
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SPAIN’S 


‘Rubber 


[ndustry 


a \n Industrial Development Since the 

World War—Pirelli, S. A., is Largest 

.Producer—Industry Made Up of Many 
Small Growing Concerns 





goods manufacturing country. Yet, the great in- 
crease in the number of rubber manufacturing estab- 
shments which have come into existence over the past few 
years, makes her a rubber manufacturing nation of no little 
' potential importance. It is true that the industry has suf- 
ind —_— tered reverses in the last two years, due to internal political 
roubles and the general world wide economic situation, but 
lor the foundation is there for a sizable industry when condi- 
ae tions become more normal and advantageous for trade. 
The rubber manufacturing industry in Spain is char- 
acterized by the fact that while two or three large firms 
ore or less dominate the local and export markets, there 
ive arisen forty to fifty small concerns which have made 
uspicious beginnings. With Spain still importing over 70 
er cent of her rubber goods and under the additional 
stimulus of a new protective tariff on various rubber ar- 
thar ticles, there would seem to be an excellent opportunity 
fered for a wide expansion in the industry. It is reported 
that the new tariff has been a particularly fortunate incen- 
tive to local manufacturing efforts, and the only thing, 
an aside from the generally depressed economic conditions, 
ind | which is hampering the industry, is the lack of skilled labor 
technical 


_— ()'s: does not look to Spain as an important rubber 


is ol 


nd experienced 
executives. 


The estimated require- 
ents of the country in N 
with| tires is approximately 500,- fF r 
rker.| UOO casings per annum, ot 
con hich only 100,000 casings 
r tol are supplied from _ local 
dy manufacturers. With the 
= cal market, not only in 
res but other rubber goods, 
vor ) inadequately supplied by 
ca cal manufacturers, it is 
n it atural that Spain’s export 
trade in these products 
sles vould be negligible. Ac- 
ca’ companying statistical ta- 
roke! Iles show the official import 
' . figures for tires, inner tubes 
— nd other rubber goods. 








A View of Barcelona, the Chief Center of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Industry of Spain 
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Map of Spain Showing the Location of the 
Leading Rubber Manufacturing Centers with 
the Number of Establishments in Each 


These figures have been taken from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment reports. The quantity of tires is given in kilos 
in the government figures but has been converted in the 
tables to an estimated number of casings, based on an 
arbitrary figure of approximately 8 kilos per casing. 

The local production of tires is centered largely in the 
Nacional Pirelli, S.A., the Spanish subsidiary of the great 
Italian rubber concern. Their estimated production during 
1929 was around 75,000 casings and 125,000 inner tubes. 
At the present time, it is estimated that there are sufficient 
factory facilities throughout Spain for an annual produc- 
tion of 300,000 casings and 500,000 inner tubes. It is also 
estimated that the present production of solid tires is around 
5,000 annually. Aside from the Pirelli company, the fol- 
lowing are considered as the principal local manufacturers 
of tires and tubes: Fabricas Reunidos de Caucho y 
Apositos, S.A., Barcelona; Industria Astur, S.A., GiJon; 
Klein y Cia., Segovia; Manufacturas de Caucho Victoria, 
Madrid, and Industrias del Caucho Hutchinson, S.A., 
Madrid. The Victoria concern is well-known for its spe- 
cialty in inner tube production, while Hutchinson is chief 
in the field of solid tire output. 

The Spanish rubber goods manufacturing industry is 
practically a new growth. 
Before the World War 
there were little or no rubber 
goods manufactured there. 
The chief source of supply 
was Germany, whose lead- 
ing producers maintained 
factory representatives ih 
Bilbao and Barcelona with 
stocks on hand to fill both 
wholesale and retail re- 
quirements. The Allied 
blockade from 1914 to 
1918, high rubber prices 
and increased duties levied 
on manufactured goods of 
all kinds, caused a consid- 
erable number of firms to 
commence manufacturing 
rubber goods locally on a 
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Official Spanish Import Statistics 
Imports of Rubber Goods 
1927 1928 

Imports Kilos Pesetas Kiulos Pesetas 
Pneumati Asing Re 7,774,855 3,956,192 35,605,728 
Pneumatic inner tube 3 ) 3,805,390 497,604 4,976,040 
Tires with metal rims 669.511 4,586,597 508,083 3.556.581 
Solid tires for irriage 8.19 73,773 4,821 43,389 
Shoes, heels & pieces of si 39,518 355,662 71,544 643,896 
Elastic fabric ie shoes 3,561 92,586 1,006 26,156 
Impregnated fabri 49,195 580,737 70,160 851,482 
Elastic bands 4.071 520,627 11,113 411,181 
Belting, valve +¢ l 1,314,999 222,854 2,005,686 
Pipes, tubes, packing, mats 

washers 163,401 1,797,411 170,133 1,871,463 

Tubing 3,749 42,821 3,465 37,278 
Pneumatic tire ut in piece 616,900 3,322,539 8,637,200 5,289,636 
Vulcanized thread 42,674 640,248 53,465 801,975 
Elastic rings & armilet 4,437 84,303 3,837 72,903 
Rubber toys 7,838 211,626 3,300 89,100 
Surgical articles 5,693 170,790 3,566 106,980 
Combs and hairpins 22,193 §54,825 24,154 603,850 
Dress shields 735 17,640 1,191 28,544 
Other articles 21,579 604,212 17,805 498,540 

Total 197 = 46,550,640 14,261,493 57,520,308 

Nore: The Peseta now quoted around 11 cents. Its par is 19 cents U. S 
currency 
Estimated Number of Pneumatic Casings 

Country of origin 1926 1927 1928 11929 
Germany 1,753 1,385 16,671 30,355 
Austria 4 l 30 - 
Belgium 349 23 3,519 17,505 
Canada 573 1,788 5,902 31,792 
United States $4,755 148,333 161,228 252,094 
France 91,802 143,720 153,350 101,626 
Great Britain 29,321 23,312 56,542 64,551 
Italy 70,405 58,596 85,999 56,832 
Switzerland 21 286 173 
Other countries 18 10 6 100 

Total 238,98 377,189 483,533 §55,028 

Estimated Number of Inner Tubes 

Country of origin 1926 1927 1928 11929 
Germany 2,949 1,404 21,879 32,610 
Austria 8 33 - 
Belgium 340 29 2,951 23,034 
Canada 2.430 9,254 7,860 41,083 
United States 61,743 138,506 136,389 175,358 
France .. 307,011 217,570 303,823 230,920 
Great Britain 30,529 49,116 72,082 86,771 
Italy 7,773 2,659 2,104 7,717 
Other countries 25 54 243 309 

Total 412.808 418,592 547,364 597,803 


Estimated Number of Solid Tires Imported Set on 
Metallic Rims 


Country of origin 192¢ 1927 1928 11929 
Germany 4.73 3,618 3,529 2,203 
Canada 100 47 52 
United States 6.869 11,345 3,649 1,309 
France 10,813 9,251 10,396 8,155 
Great Britain 3.144 2,269 1,771 891 
Netherlands 147 35 835 
Italy 10 l¢ 95 71 
Belgium 8 

Total 5,809 ¢ 12,689 
small scale. Many of these firms have now grown to 
some importance in the industry 


Figures are lacking as to the production of rubber goods 
in Spain and their total value, but aside from tires there is 
a steady increase reported in the output of mechanical goods 
and particularly has there been an advance in drug sundries 
and hospital supplies. As below stated, the lack of technical 
experience and skilled labor has presented difficulties, but 
this is being gradually overcome. A number of local firms 
have finally been successful in the production of hot water 
bottles, after a number of years of unsuccessful effort. 
Orthopedic rubber goods are important items in the local 
industry and more and more molded products are also being 
produced. 

On the whole the Spanish rubber manufacturing indus- 
try is firmly established and only awaits more stable eco- 
nomic conditions to grow to an important position among 
rubber goods producing countries. 
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World Trade in Rubber 


Footwear in First Half of 1930 


N THE international trade in rubber footwear for the 
I first six months of 1930, as compared with the cor 

sponding period in 1929, the United States, Cana 
the United Kingdom and France—all leaders in the trad 
registered declines, while Japan, Germany, Poland, a 
Czechoslovakia—formerly minor factors—recorded gains 
varying from 60 to more than 1,000 per cent, according 
the latest advices of the Department of Commerce. 

Japan has become the leading exporter of rubber fi 
wear, shipments from that country during the first half of 
1930 amounting to 5,394,000 pairs against 4,028,000 pairs 
by the United States. The exports by countries follow 


World Exports of Rubber Footwear, First Six Months 


Country 1929 1930 
Pairs Pairs 
United States 5,504,000 4,028,000 
Canada 4,810,000 4,586,000 
United Kingdom ........ 1,947,000 1,672,000 
France! 2,238,000 1,250,000 
Japan ies 3,280,000 5,394,000 
Czechoslovakia . a 25,000 447,000 
Germany rad 277,000 695,000 
Ec ccch cane pees 543,500 273,000 


1,075,000 1,300,000 


Poland! 
‘Pairs estimated from reported weight in kilos 


The decline in exports of rubber footwear from the 
United States and the other countries is not attribute 
wholly to the worldwide economic depression. Perhaps th: 
unsettled state of international affairs has to a certain ex 
tent contributed to a decrease in the consumption of rubber: 
boots and other waterproofed footwear, but the economi 
depression has acted as an impetus to the trade in canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. The reduced purchasing power of th: 
consumer has caused him to patronize the canvas footwear 
instead of the more expensive leather shoe. In the United 
States the canvas rubber-soled shoe is worn principally for 
sport, but in the more primitive countries it is considered 
a few steps above barefootedness and the crudely hom 
made contraptions worn by the peasants. Thus the canva 
shoe paves the way for the leather article, but under wor! 
conditions many persons who had advanced to the use oi 
leather shoes have been compelled to revert the lower 
priced canvas footwear. 

Countries that have been producing canvas footwear it 
the past are now meeting competition from such agricul 


tural countries as Mexico, Portugal, Cuba, British Malay 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Spain, Brazil, and even Syria is pr 
ducing canvas rubber-soled shoes which for many purposes 


meet the requirements of the local populace 


Exposition of Chemical Industries 


LANS for the Thirteenth Exposition of Chemica 

Industries, which will be held at the Grand Central 

Palace, New York City, during the week of May 4 
1931, are in progress and rapidly taking shape. About 
three hundred exhibitors are reported to have already re 
served space for the forthcoming exposition, among whic! 
are a number of the chemical suppliers to the rubber 
industry. 

The exposition is managed by the International Exposi- 
tion Company, with permanent offices in the Grand Central 
Palace, under the management of Charles F. Roth and 
F. W. Payne. 
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oxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XVI 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company 


(SUANIDINE COMPOUNDS 


~ UANIDINE or its compounds are used extensively in the 
(GG rubber industry as accelerators. The quantity used at any 
one time is not large but the scope of its use is extensive. 
Guanidine itself is not used to any great extent but its derivatives 
[he chief guanidine compounds in general use are the following: 
enyl-guanidine, di-phenyl-guanidine, tri-phenyl-guanidine and di- 
tolyl-guanidine. 

, _— Mig 
_,uanicdine NHoC — 1S 


an amidine and is very closely related 


urea wWHec< It occurs naturally 


in beet juice and vetch 
=0 

eeds and when purified occurs in crystals which are ver) soluble in 

ater and alcohol. The phenyl-guanidines are less soluble in water 

nless acidulated with acetic acid. 

From the chemical structure of the compound and its close 
relation to urea one would not expect a very toxic substance, how- 
ever guanidine is highly toxic in some of its reactions but as the 
molecule become more complex by the addition of the phenyl groups 


the toxicity becomes less. The following formulas show the relation 


NHo NHp _— Mig 
rt _——<— i =e 
Urea Sulpho-Carbamid Guanidine 
Very lutle toxicity Toxic Toxic 
NEC; Hs 
w< NH. (CNHCgH«)2 ani = CgHg Nr C(NHCgH5)2. 
™ ‘Eig 


Tri-phenyl-Guanidine 
Vore toxic 


Di-phenyl-Guanidine 
Slight toxicity 


Phenyl-Guanidine 
Slight toxicity 


Guanidine and its radicals are mostly mono-acid-bases and are 
decomposed in the presence of heat and sulphur compounds, the 
mono-phenyl guanidine yielding di-phenyl-sulpho-urea and potassium 
the tri-phenyl guanidine yielding amine, phenyl 


sulpho cyanate, and 
The by-product from the 


mustard oil and hydrogen sulpho cyanide. 
illing and heating from the use of the guanidines are more ot 
less toxic, however the complexity of the substances becomes lost 


and the unchanged guanidines often bloom out after the rubber 


as been cured and aged a short time 


Guanidine Radical Highly Toxic 


The guanidine radical is highly toxic and has a pre-dilection for 
the muscular system of the body. Small doses of guanidine are 
ften excreted unchanged but large doses often combine with the 
nuscle substance and produce muscle twitchings and affect their 
ontractility. Very large doses may cause a cyanotic condition to 
evelop and as such it produces a hemoglobin combination. Small 
uantities of guanidine when given to or fed to chlorophyllous plants 
re injurious. The human system may take small quantities without 
ny serious results. When the substitution products are formed 
they become more soluble and less toxic. 

The small amount of the guanidines used almost forestalls any 
erious effects from the handling of material, but during the milling 
rocesses one must be cautious of the disintegration products. 

The products yielded in rubber mixing and milling that are 


produced from tri-phenyl guanidine are more toxic than those pro- 
duced from di-phenyl guanidine and di-ortho-tolyl guanidine. 

Men who have been working with these compounds have been 
examined every 90 days for 15 years. No serious cases have been 
found and the symptoms are very slight and consist of mostly local 
manifestations. 

1. Slight conjunctivitis 

2. Slight coryza 

3. Occasional bronchitis 

4. Occasional gastric disturbance 

5. Rare and mild dermatitis, this occasionally 

worse if the perspiration is acid 

6. Sore muscles and occasionally muscle spasms or cramps 
7. In the case of triphenyl guanidine there is some muscle 

ache but this is due to sulphur compounds 
8 Urine and blood shows no changes except an increase 

in urea and the presence of unchanged guanidine com- 

pounds 


becomes 


Some individuals have worked with the compounds for 15 years 
or more and have not shown any symptoms of any kind. This is 
due to the small amounts used and the ability of the system to 
excrete small amounts unchanged through the kidneys and bowels. 
We have experimented on the toxicity of guanidines by using guinea 
pigs. The phenyl guanidines are more or less insoluble in water 
and in order to produce a solution sufficient for hypodermic in- 
jections it was necessary to make an acidulated solution, using a 
few drops of acetic acid. Guinea pigs were injected subcutaneously 
with % cc of this solution every 2nd day and then every day. The 
observations did not reveal any symptoms, no muscular twitchings, 
no gastric disturbances, no loss of weight, no local disturbances, no 
dermatitis, and if this type of experiment is of value then one must 
conclude that there is very little toxicity to the pure compounds but 
as they pass through the milling processes certain toxic substances 
are produced. If the commercial products contain any cyanides or 
sulpho-cyanides one must take cognizance of this fact. The manu 
facturer of the guanidines has his problems but it is not one of the 
guanidines, but of the by-products formed in the manufacture. There 
has been some mention of a cyanosis developing from the guanidines 
This is, I believe, due to the formation of diphenyl thio-urea and 
the subsequent decomposition and the formation of some anilin. 
When triphenyl guanidine is incorporated in rubber and later this 
is subjected to great heats, a certain amount of phenyl-mustard gas 
is produced and this is very irritating to the eyes, mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat and lungs. In certain cases it produces 
a dermatitis. There is also some di-phenyl-amine produced which 
is toxic 

Preventive Measures 

The guanidines produce a group of compounds that are very 
valuable to the rubber industry as accelerators and will continue 
to be used until some other group is found to be better. However, 
the amount used as compared to the amount of rubber that it is 
combined with is very small and since the degree of toxicity of the 
phenyl guanidines is small one does not have to fear any serious 
developments 

The following safety procedures should be followed: 

1. Keep the hands and the exposed parts free from the com- 

pound. 
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> Keep from disseminating it through the air in order to 
prevent inhaling it. This can be done by having hoods 
over the mills. 

3. When tri-pheny! guanidine is used and the heat of com- 
bination is high and there is much sulphur present, the 
process should be carried out under proper hoods and 
with suction ventilation, for phenyl mustard gas is pro- 
duced and it is very irritating. 

4. Removal from contact with the compound if any derma- 
titis, coryza conjunctivitis or bronchitis develops. 

5. Instruct the workers as to cleanliness of their hands 
at the time of eating. 

6. Frequent examinations of the 

should be given special attention. The blood is not 

diagnostic and shows only a toxic anemia. The color 
index is usually low. The total solids are increased and 
the original substance can often be obtained unchanged. 

The phenyl groups can always be detected when only 


individual. The urine 


small amounts are absorbed 


Curative Measures 


Removal from contact, elimina- 


[here is no specific treatment. 
For derma- 


tion and alkalinization of the system by calcium salts. 
titis use bland lotions, alkaline, and later expose to the sunshine 
The conjunctivitis and other irritative conditions of the mucosa 


usually subside on removal from exposure 


Conclusions 


Guanidine itself is not used extensively and since it is the most 
toxic, very little trouble will be experienced , 

rhe phenyl guanidines in pure form are only slightly toxic and 
the amount handled is so small that about the only conditions that 
one observes is a slight dermatitis on the wrists and arms or an 
irritative condition of the eyes, nose and throat, and this is onl) 
an occasional We have examined workers who have 
never developed any irritation. However the same stock of rubber 
may produce irritative conditions on a different process where the 
heat of curing is high, but it is usually due to the formation ot 


occurrence 


phenyl mustard gas i ; : 
If the ventilation is proper and the safety instructions observed 
one should experience no difficulty in using the guanidines 


Ford Gives Tires Rigorous Tests 


N order to test tires under conditions approximating 

as closely as possible those to be met in actual service, 

the Ford Motor Company has constructed a machine 
on which tires are run for hundreds of miles over concrete 
“roads” without leaving the laboratory. 

This machine, the first of its kind, has two cast iron fly- 
wheels, eight feet in diameter, the rims of which are filled 
with concrete similar to that used for road building. A 
Ford chassis is placed on top of the wheels in such a way 
that one tire rests on each concrete rim. The rear end is 
weighted to approximate the weight of a car with passengers 
or a truck with load, depending upon the tires being tested 

The driving force is applied through the rear end with 
the result that the tires, in revolving the concrete wheels on 
which they rest, encounter a resistance which gives the 
effect of steady uphill climbing on a concrete road plus the 
action that the tires receive when turning sharp curves, 
alternating from left to right. Every tire tested is run a 
minimum of 500 miles at a speed of 25 miles an hour, the 
brakes being applied and the car stopped every five minutes 
his is equivalent to several thousand miles of actual service 
on the roads. In other instances tires are run until they 
wear out. 

Tires for Ford cars are supplied by several manufac 
turers. But, before being accepted, several picked at ran- 
dom from each shipment must pass tests as severe as any 
punishment they would receive on the road. The concrete 
machine, which supplements a similar contrivance with 
ordinary cast iron fly-wheels, gives but a part of the test. 

First each tire to be tested is inflated and mounted on a 
drop testing device which lets it fall on an anvil at a sharp 
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angle with sufficient force to press the casing against tl ¢ 
Seven times this gruellirg | 


rim at the point of contact. 
punishment is repeated at as many points around the ci - 
cumference with the air pressure reduced two pounds | 
fore each drop. 

The strength and resistance of a tire depends to a gr 
extent upon the quality of the fabric in it. If a poor gra 
of cotton is used the drop test will break the cords, ju 
as they would be broken or weakened by running over 
sharp rock or into a curb. The break would not be in- 
mediately noticeable in service, but sooner or later it mig 
result in a blow-out. 

After having passed the drop test, the tire is given i 
run on the cast iron wheel to test for separation of cord 
Then it is put through the drop test again, but this tin 
the opposite side of the casing strikes the anvil. Next it 
given the run on the concrete wheel to test the wear of tl 
tread. 

Finally the casing is stretched open and carefully ex 
amined. If there is the slightest sign of a break, the who! 
shipment is held up. 





Argentine’s Rubber Goods Industry 


RGENTINA has a very small but growing indust: 
A in the manufacture of rubber goods, according 1 

Department of Commerce reports. Imports of crud 
rubber, including reclaimed and scrap, increased four-fol 
between 1925 and 1928, reaching a total of 601,348 kilo 
in the latter year. In the previous year imports were on! 
269,895 kilos, the percentage supplied by various countries 
being as follows: The United Kingdom 47, British pos 
sessions 34, United States 7, Brazil 2, Dutch possession 
3 per cent, and other countries 7. 

The principal rubber products manufactured in th 
Argentine are mechanical rubber goods—rubber ring: 
washers, stoppers, water-closet balls, gas tubing, hose, floo: 
mats ; rubber insulated electric cable; druggists’ sundries 
hot-water bags, ice bags, douche bags, tubes, stoppers 
droppers, and the like ; orthopedic goods—corsets, stockings 
ankle braces and bandages of rubber, massage rolls, and th: 
like; shoes and findings, canvas rubber-soled shoes, rubbe: 
heels, inner heels, corn plasters, and levelers ; various othe 
articles—pneumatic and sponge rubber cushions, spong 
rubber goods, wheels with solid rubber tires, molded artick 
in general, rubber for wind shields, tire-repairing cot 
pounds, rubber in sheets, and rubber balls; and ebonite, i: 
sheets, tubes, and bars. 

Three European rubber manufacturers operate bran 
plants in Argentina—the Italian Pirelli, mostly for insulat 
ing electric cables, the German Continental, and the Britis 
India Rubber Company. Then there is one large, lon; 
established Argentine manufacturer, Colautti & Cia., and 
half dozen smaller Argentine manufacturers. 

Although the official Argentine import statistics mal 
no distinction between crude, reclaimed, and scrap rubber, 
it is estimated that from 20 to 25 per cent of the rubb 
used is reclaimed rubber, and less than 5 per cent of th 
rubber imported is scrap rubber. There is one Argentin: 
owned reclaiming plant—Calautti—which utilizes the ol 
automobile tires and tubes, of which there is always a larg 
local supply. It is very infrequent that scrap rubber is 
imported from the United States, but several tons of re- 
claimed rubber are imported monthly. 

At present Argentina produces only a very small pro 
portion of the rubber goods it consumes, and production is 
limited mostly to the cheaper grades. It may be expected 
however, that the local industry will continue to grow and 
to improve the quality of its products, and thus it will im- 
port crude and reclaimed rubber in increasing quantities 
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trestone Talks 
on the on tate of the 
Rubber Industry 


Main Problems Are Those of Merchandising and 
Distributing — Crude Rubber and Cotton Prices 
Are Nearer Point of Stabilization Than Ever Before 


N estimated production of crude rubber totalling 
0 Ah 8000 tons against a probable consumption of 

only 665,000 tons for 1930, was the prediction of 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., in his recent address before the 
Seventh Conference of Major Industries, held in Mandel 
Hall of the University of Chicago, October 22. His solu- 
tion for the successful merchandising of tires lies in the 
complete servicing of the tires offered to car owners, thus 
establishing a satisfied clientele. After an interesting 
sketch of the history of the rubber producing industry, Mr. 
Firestone outlined the present problems in the crude rubber 
situation and their probable effect on the rubber goods 
manufacturing industry. 

“Rubber and fabric together account for over 75 per 
cent of the total cost of materials in a tire,” said Mr. Fire- 
stone, “and as manufacturing costs have steadily declined 
they form the major part of the total cost. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand what very serious inventory prob- 
lems have confronted the tire manufacturer, in addition to 
the natural problems of a rapidly growing industry. For 
example, a minimum necessary inventory of crude rubber 
for our company valued at $40,000,000 in December, 1925, 
was worth only $20,000,000 four months later. This gives 
you some idea of the reason for the peaks and valleys of 
the earnings—and the casualties—in the industry. In 1922 
there were 166 rubber tire manufacturers; today there are 


only 36. 


Raw Materials Nearer to Stabilization 


“However, with rubber and cotton at the lowest levels 
in history, we believe that they are nearer to stabilization 
than they have ever been, and we can look forward to much 
more stability in the future than we have had in the past. 

“As Thomas A. Edison has impressed on me many times 

vhen I had the pleasure of being with him, there are no 
reat accomplishments without great difficulties and hard- 
hips. The rubber industry has played a prominent part in 
winging about the high economic and social standards of 
uur country today. America’s outstanding position in the 
vorld can, in no sma] measure, be attributed to her trans- 
ortation systems in which rubber plays such an important 
art. 

“T do not know of any industry that has made greater 

rogress in ifs manufacturing methods than rubber tire 


= “a 
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manufacturers have made. To illustrate, I give you this 
example. In 1913 a man could produce an average of ten 
tires in ten hours. Today, in the same number of hours, 
he can make one hundred. A first quality tire for a Ford 
car in 1913 listed for $22.95 and average 3,500 miles. To- 
day a first quality tire for a Ford car sells for $9.70 and 
averages 15,000 miles. This means that the car owner paid 
$10.00 in 1913 for the same tire value that he gets today 
for $1.00. This is in striking contrast to the fact that the 
average of all commodity prices now is 40 per cent higher 
thar? in 1913. With such a record, it is not surprising that 
the rubber industry has grown until today it does a billion 
dollar business yearly. 

“Our great problem today, which is the major problem 
in nearly every line of industry, is the readjustment taking 
place in the field of merchandising and distribution. For 
the tire industry it is intensified by the question of service 
in its distributing system. Some rubber companies have 
chosen to manufacture a line of tires under special brands 
for others to distribute without giving service. We feel 
that the elimination of service to the car owner is a step in 
the wrong direction. Instead, we believe that the giving of 
a much more comprehensive service, of a higher standard, 
is the real answer. To this end we have developed the idea 
of a one-stop master service station at which the motorist is 
able to secure in one place a complete service for his car, 
including gasoline, oil and car lubrication, tires, tubes, bat- 
teries and their repair, brake testing and relining, car wash- 
ing and other needs which formerly he was forced to seek 
in many different places. 

“We have realized that it is increasingly difficult for the 
tire dealer to maintain his business at a profit selling only 
tires. The reduction of the number of tire dealers from 
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100,000 to 75,000 in the past two years bears witness to 
this. For this reason, therefore, we have added to our line 
our own make of batteries, brake lining and other car needs, 
so that we are in a position to offer the tire dealers today a 
complete prograni*with-which he can successfully meet the 
new conditions of meréhantising and distribution. 

“Qur ‘program for complete service to the car ownet 
naturally necessitates additional capital, both for proper 
housing and increased inventory. At times, this is the real 
stumbling block to a progressive dealer. In selected cases, 
therefore, we go into partnership with this dealer in a 
separately formed company, of which he is the head 
Through this method of cooperation ovef400 of our master 
service stations have been established in as many cities in 
this country 

Importance of Service 
has proven itself of great value, not only to 
but to the large consumer of tires 
companies, bus lines and fleets of trucks 
which are carrying an increasingly larger share of the 
nation’s burden. For over 15 years,gaere in Chicago, we 
have undertaken the complete maintemance of a tire service 
on Yellow Cabs which has’ resulted not only in relieving the 
cab company management of this important phase of cab 


. Service 
the individual car owner, 


such. as taxicab 


operation, but in the remarkable reduction of cost from 
2 cents pel cab mile to less than ! 2-cent per cab mile Like 
wise, we perform simular service for many bus lines 


We also have a nation-wide ar 
especially equipped service trucks 


throughout the country 
rangement by which ou 
provide regular and reliable tire maintenance service to 
owners of fleets of trucks who benefit ‘through increased 
mileage and consequent lower operating costs 

“The importance of service in the tire industry can not 
be over-estimated. 

Overproduction and Price Competition 

‘Another | of the tire industry in the past few 
years has been that of excess capacity with its attendant evil 
price competition. There have been several 
contributing The first has been the necessity of 
anticipating future market requirements. Tire manufac- 
turers, in order to provide for the market, have, from time 


rT? ylyle 11} 
of excessive 


causes 


enlarged their plants based on expected increased 
Unfortunately, however, this de 


to time, 
demand for motor cars 
mand has not increased uniformly, so that abnormally large 
years of car production have proven a false and deceptive 
index to the rubber industry as to how it should prepare 
Further complicating this problem has been the repaid im 
provement of manufacturing methods which, through new 
design and more efficient operation, has greatly increased 
capacity within the same four walls. With the improvement 
in manufacturing methods naturally came the improvement 
in product, so that increased mileage added another un 
certain factor to the problem 

condition of now well 
correctio1 Many plants have gone out ot 
others have been converted to other uses. It is 
entirely to forecast that within a comparatively 
short time the natural the demand for tires, 
together with the ever increasing new uses for rubber, will 


“However, the over-capacity 1s 


on the way to 
business 
reasonable 
increase in 


satisfactorily solve th 

[ should like to sav a few words about the new 
of rubber [here is no raw material whose potentialities 
for commercial development are Although more 
than 30,000 different rubber articles are now manufactured, 
we know only scratched the surface as to the 
ultimate uses to which it will be put. Wherever vibration 
and shock must be eliminated, it is with rubber that the 
solution is sought It will be through rubber that the 
strenuous drive for noise elimination in large cities will 
Rubber flooring, rubber walls and 
necessary to 


question 
uses 


greater 


that we have 


become a practical fact 


rubber paving blocks provide the quiet so 
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hospitals. As steel before it, rubber has proved to be an 
ideal substitute for other raw materials. Today all public: 
tions of the Rubber Growers’ Association are printed on 
paper containing rubber latex. This is only an instance of 
where rubber may, in the future, be put to service to supp’) 
many of the things we now have in another form. 


Optimistic as to Future 

“No industry has the right to look forward to a brighter 
future than the rubber industry. It furnishes a product 
without which no automobile can be run, and we now kn 
that no matter what may be the economic condition, the 
people will continue to use their cars. This year the sale of 
gasoline has increased each month over the correspondit 
month of last year, when more gasoline was consumed th: 
at any time in history. This is clear evidence that despi 
the conditions, more motor cars are running today than 
any previous time. This year 55,000,000 tires will be sok 
last year over 70,000,000 tires were sold. Knowing that the 
use of cars is greater today than ever before, there ca 
be no question that not only the increased mileage whi 
has been built into tires during the last few years is bein 
absorbed, but that an unusually heavy replacement tire bus 
ness 1s now in the making. For this reason, coupled wit 
the fact that rubber and cotton are at the lowest price i 
history, removing any reasonable possibility of inventory 
losses, the rubber industry looks forward with optimism t 
a successful and prosperous year in 1931.” 


Soviet Russia’s Rubber Projects 
CCORDING to the Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, the newly organized trust for the develop 
ment of rubber plantations has already begun work 
on the rubber plantations located in the Kuyuk Mountains 
in Kazakstan. More than twenty million rubber-bearing 
plants of the Tausaghi variety will be plented in that sec 
tion. The yield this year is expected to be more than 200 
tons and that for next year, 1930-31, is expected to be 
2,500 tons 

In order to facilitate work on the rubber plantations th 
workers of the Leningrad and Moscow rubber factorie 
have organized brigades which were to leave for Kazaksta1 
early in September for the purpose of collecting Tausaghi 
\ new experimental factory for the extraction of 
rubber from rubber plants is being erected in the Kara-Tau 
Mountains, which it is expected to complete by October 15. 
It is also planned to establish two technical colleges for th 
study of rubber, in Moscow and in Kiev, and also two 
institutes in and in Alma-Ata (Kazakstan). 


seeds 


Kiev 


err. < 





Doctor Zaretski 
(left) working 
among the plants in 
which he is said to 
have discovered a 
large rubber 
content 


Doctor Makogon, 
shown at the right, 
is another Soviet 
scientist active in 
this development. 








| tain qualities not found in crude. 
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‘RECLAIMED RUBBER +s ( RUDE 


| A Brief on the Advantages of Reclaimed 
as an Established Ingredient 


in Rubber 


Compounding—It is No Longer a Substitute 


for Crude But 


HE following argument for the continued use of re- 
"| Sea rubber in compounding has been prepared 
by a prominent executive in one of the leading reclaiming 
companies. It furnishes considerable food for thought. 
The importance of reclaimed rubber in the present state 
) of the manufacturing industry is best expressed by the 
| words of Samuel Woolner, Jr., president of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, and head of the Rubber 
| Manufacturers’ Association, when he recently said, “A 
certain amount of reclaimed rubber is essential to the 
manufacture of rubber products because it possesses cer- 
There is no complete 
substitute.” [Editor.] 
HOSE who make a business of compiling statistics 
tell us that there were in 1929 fifty-one pounds of 
reclaimed rubber used to each one hundred pounds 
of crude. These same statisticians further tell us that the 
ratio of reclaim to crude has dropped appreciably during 
1930 and there is much conjecture as to how far the sub- 
stitution of crude for reclaim will go. Those who are 
identified with the manufacture and sale of reclaim believe 
that such substitution has gone beyond sound economy. 
Reclaim is a valuable compounding ingredient. It has 
in addition to actual rubber value several unique and im- 
portant characteristics which make its use desirable and 
even necessary. Those who have not had a long experi- 
ence in the use of reclaim do not know of these good fea 
tures and probably some who have been extensive users of 
reclaim do not fully appreciate these valuable properties. 


Special Advantages of Reclaim 
I £ 


Reclaim is less thermo-plastic than crude and is there- 
easily influenced by variations in the major pro- 
essing operations in a rubber plant, as milling, calendering, 
xtruding molding. It has a steadying influence on 
both plasticity and cure. Those who use no reclaim are 
iften beset with the very annoying trouble of blisters when 
alendering in thin sheets or when extruding. These blis- 
ters In many cases disappear completely when some reclaim 
s used in the compound. The very annoying matter of 
shrinkage in the processing and vulcanizing departments 

be minimized when used with the proper reclaim. A 
very good example of this is found in manufacturing mats 
for automobiles and particularly molded one-piece run- 
ing boards. Stocks high in reclaim content process well for 
this work and the finished running board is trimmed just 
itter leaving the press and while still hot. Let those who do 
not feel sure of the good and valuable influence of reclaim 
on shrinkage compare the high reclaim stock for this pur- 
pose with an all-crude stock. 


less 


and 





an. Essential 


Component 


A rubber article made from a stock without reclaim 
will not resist oil as well as one properly compounded with 
a generous amount of reclaim. 

The stabilizing of plasticity by reclaim is easily shown 
by running insulated wire from a stock high in reclaim and 
from one of equal cost without reclaim. Unless the insu 
lated wire is sheathed prior to curing, the all-crude stock 
will distort much more readily and consequently produce 
more damaged goods. In this instance and in many others 
it is not possible to compound crude rubber with the cheap 
non-rubber compounding ingredients and produce a stock 
which will have the all-around desirable features of re- 
claimed rubber. 

For many purposes reclaim is desirable as a companion 
of crude regardless of the price of the latter. This is 
proved by the fact that reclaim is being used in some goods 
at a price above that of crude rubber. 

If reclaim were suddenly and permanently unavailable 
the rubber goods manufacturers would certainly have a 
higher payroll and power bill for turning out an equivalent 
volume of goods from crude rubber because of the longer 
processing time and greater power required. The cost of 
rewriting all compounds to exclude reclaim and the adapta- 
tion of these new compounds to present factory conditions 
and speed of output and the tests necessary to approve the 
new goods would certainly amount to an enormous sum of 
money and cause lots of grief. 


Reclaim More Stable in Price 


The price of good quality reclaim is such today that un- 
less crude is to be bought at 10 cents per pound or below 
for a period of years it would not be good business to cur 
tail the use of reclaim. Who believes or hopes that crude 
will average 10 cents a pounds or lower for the next three 
to five years? Fluctuations of the price of crude has been 
one of the most disturbing factors confronting the rubber 
goods manufacturer for several years. The price of reclaim 
has on the other hand changed gradually and within nar- 
row limits and has never been a cause of much concern to 
the consumer. 

The rubber industry can well afford to use all of the 
reclaim available yearly and it is the logical consumer of 
this material. Discarded rubber products are too valuable 
to go unused and if the rubber industry does not make use 
of its regenerated goods they must be consumed by other 
industries. It would probably be good business for the re 
claimers if they should be forced to go afield to dispose of 
their products, but once done this would undoubtedly be, 
in the long run, unfavorable to the rubber goods manu 
facturer. 
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Will Rogers on Tires 





indulges in_ short 


to domestic 


humorist often 


Hk 


truisms 


famous 
which are excellent tributes 
Recently he made a particularly pithy 
In a dispatch from Beverley 


industries 


remark on the tire business. 

Hills he says, “Got back home without a puncture. We 
may have depression but we have got good tires. They 
are worth the money now.” 


are. We hear about various cities start- 
“Buy Now” as a stimulus to the present 
retail situation. A similar campaign would be an excellent 
thing for the tire industry at the present time. Here is a 
specific instance of where the long-sought leadership within 
the industry assert itself. The Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
tion have an opportunity here to render a real service. 

With tires at present prices and with their greatly in- 
creased road performance, they are genuine bargains. Ac- 
cording to a recent statement of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
a first quality tire on a Ford car in 1913 was listed at $22.95 
and averaged 3,500 miles. Today a first quality tire on a 
Ford sells for $9.70 and averages 15,000 miles. This means 
that the car owner is paying today only $1.00 for the same 
tire value he paid $10.00 for in 1913. 


Merchandising Crude Rubber 


International 


They certainly 
ing campaigns of 


could 


read before the Congress 
Tropicale, P. J. 
Committee of 
some interesting 

point which might well 
food for 
had been 


N a 
d’ Agriculture 
the Advisory 
makes 


paper 
Burgess, chairman of 
London the Ceylon Rub- 
ber Research Institute, observa- 
tions and incidentally hits upon 
give the producing industry 
thought fact that while 
an immense amount of research work done 
growing of rubber, little or no research 
had been exercised in the field 
of merchandising crude rubber in the interests of the pro- 
ducers. The speeding up of the machinery of production 
without a corresponding change or adjustment in the ma- 
chinery of distribution and absorption is largely respon- 
sible, he claims, for the unfortunate situation in which the 
rubber producing industry now finds itself. 


considerable 
there 
in connection 


rubber 
He stressed the 
scientific 
thought 


with the 
or constructive 





(‘OMMENT 


rubber and more economical methods of packing and | 
dling would come into this field for practical research. |t 
is true that some efforts along these lines, particularly in 
the field of research called “propaganda,” has been mae, 
but a great deal more is possible. His thought is wor 


of some serious consideration. 


Geddes and Miller Disagree 


N HIS speech at the annual meeting of Harrisons 

Crosfield, H. Eric Miller, chairman of the board 

directors, took occasion to challenge the views of 
Eric Geddes, as commented upon in these columns a 
issues back. 

“Sir Eric’s anxiety,” said Mr. 
the Stevenson scheme the increase in Asiatic ownershi; 
rubber has led him to overlook certain facts which n 
be briefly stated. He says that up to 1915 the indust 

was practically all in European hands. An official cens 
was taken of the area planted with rubber in British Mala 
at the end of 1921 and showed that about 600,000 acres 
nearly one-half the total acreage in Malaya at the en 
1915 were in Asiatic hands. 

“The spectacular rise in price in 1925 encouraged ext: 
sions throughout the East, but the rise was due to 
faulty buying policy of the manufacturers in 1924 and : 
to the Stevenson scheme in itself. 

“Sir Eric says that under the urge of high prices 
is estimated by most careful investigators that producti 
can be very quickly raised to 350,000 tons per annu: 
What two of these investigators, Mr. Taylor 
Stevens, actually said in the concluding part of their 
Association in 1929 was 


Miller, “to attribute 


AN. 


and 
port to the Rubber Growers’ 

““If the rubber planted in the other countries of 
Dutch East Indies is comparable with that which we h 
seen in those visited, it is possible that the output total 
much as 300,000 tons in six to eight years’ time, provid 
the price of rubber is in the neighborhood of 1s. 6d 
pound.’ ’ 

All this debate is very interesting, but shows that e 
in the close family circle of the British rubber growé 
opinions are not unanimous and the “best minds” are 1 
yet made up on the ways and means for pulling the ind: 
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NEW OFFICERS NAMED BY 
RUBBER SECTION, N. S. C. 


R. Lawler, of the Woonsocket Rubber 
Company, Woonsocket, R. L, was elected 
general chairman of the Rubber Section, 
National Safety Council, at the annual con- 
vress held last month at Pittsburgh. C. L. 
Hungerferd, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, was named as vice-chairman, and J. 
R. Hanson, United States Rubber Company, 
Detroit, Mich., was chosen to act as sec- 





retary 
The executive committee for the ensuing 
year will consist of J. T. Kidney, Goodyear 
fire & Rubber Company, Akron, O.; E. W. 
Beck, United States Rubber Company, Pas- 
N. J.; H. T. Martin, Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; M. A. 
Ouirk, United States Rubber Company, De 
Mich.; and W. L. Schneider, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. The editor 
the News Letter for the year will be A. 
P. Regal, Philadelphia Rubber Works Com- 


pany, Akron, O. 

Committee chairmen for the year will be 
the following; poster, R. Kastell, United 
States Rubber Company, Passaic, N. J.; 


program, M. A. Quirk; membership, W. L. 
Schneider; publicity, R. A. Bullock, Cordu- 
roy Tire Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
statistics, H. W. Low, Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O.; health, Dr. J. N. Shirley, 
Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. ; 
engineering, C. B. Mitchella, Republic Rub- 
er Company, Youngstown, O.; slides and 
safety kinds, IT. G. McKenna, Goodyear Tire 
* Rubber Company, Akron, O. 





WOOLNER SEES 1931 AS 
BETTER YEAR FOR SALES 


Better conditions in the tire industry for 
manufacturers and dealers were fore- 
seen in 1931 by Samuel Woolner, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany and of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
iation in a recent newspaper interview. 
Both factories and dealers will start the 
vear with low inventories, Mr. Woolner 
said, and there are prospects for a large re- 
placement business owing to deferred tire 
purchases this year. He also predicts in- 
creased original equipment business due to 
higher production of automobiles. 

The public has been economizing on buy- 
ing of new cars this year,” Mr. Woolner 
stated, “and I look for a certain amount of 
replacement of old cars by the public next 
year. That, too, will increase the demand 
for tires.” 





SAAAU OUTTA OAHU UA YP SUUULASA USN 


Fire Engine Tire Record 


The fire department of Glendale, Cal., re- 
cently published records showing that its 
engines and trucks in seven stations had ex- 
perienced no punctures or blowouts in eight 
years. Pneumatic tires and also solid rubber 
tires last four years before being removed 
for replacement and even then are not worn 
out. Chief A. H. Lankford pointed out that 
the solid tires do not wear out, but the rub- 
ber becomes so hard that the desired cushion 
is lost and the jar becomes too much for 
the motor to stand successfully. 


PUT PT eee 


FIRESTONE FACTORY IS 
PLANNED FOR ARGENTINA 


Directors of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company on November 2 indicated their 
belief in the speedy return of prosperity by 
declaring the regular quarterly dividend of 
114 per cent on 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred Series A stock and authorizing the 
immediate construction of a new tire fac- 
tory in the Argentine with a capacity of 
1,000 tires and tubes daily. 

The dividend will be payable December 
1 to stock of record November 15. 

Decision to establish a Firestone plant in 
the Argentine came after a favorable recom- 
mendation by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., vice- 
president of the Firestone company, who re- 
cently concluded a twelve-week trip to South 
America. 

Firestone officials also announced that 
owing to business increase the size of the 
Firestone Service Stores, Inc., service sta- 
tion at Miami, Fla., which is said to be one 
of the finest in the entire south, is to be 
enlarged by a new annex that will increase 
its floor space by 5,000 square feet. The 
station now covers an entire city block. 

The Firestone battery plant here, which 
was started about two years ago and employs 
between 350 and 400 men, is reported operat- 
ing at capacity to supply the service sta- 
tion demand for replacement automobile bat- 
teries. 

Firestone officials predict that by next 
summer their plant will be taxed to capacity 
to meet the prospective automobile tire de- 
mand, particularly the demand for replace- 
ment tires. 

The company’s European trade has in- 
creased also, it is reported, and as a result 
the Firestone plant in England is being en- 
larged. 


STARTS $1,000,000 SUIT 
OVER RUBBER PATENTS 


John Hadfield, Akron maker of dipped 
rubber goods, filed a petition in common 
pleas court in that city on October 25 for 
an injunction to restrain John Gammeter, 
Akron inventor, the Thermal Process Com- 
pany and L. E. Shunk Latex Products, Inc., 
from distributing royalties or profits from 
an invention for producing dipped rubber 
goods. Mr. Hadfield claims in his petition 
that the dipped goods process covered by 
the invention is worth $1,000,000 to the rub- 
ber industry. 

The patent for the process in question 
was granted to Mr. Hadfield, according to 
his claim, and Mr, Gammeter assisted him 
in promoting it among dipped goods manu- 
facturers, The patent was assigned to Mr. 
Gammeter as part of the move to realize on 
the invention, the petition states, and it was 
then disposed of to the Thermal Process 
Company, with which Mr, Gammeter is said 
to be connected, and which in turn licensed 
L. E. Shunk Products, Inc., to use it. 

Mr. Hadfield asks for an accounting of 
royalties and profits derived from the use 
of the process and requests that a receiver 
be appointed to collect the royalties he 
claims are due him, 








HANSON FISK SALES HEAD; 
NEW LINES ARE PLANNED 





H. C. Hanson, prominent member of the 
sales force ci the Fisk Rubber Company 
for many years, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the company, it has been 
announced. Mr. Hanson, was in charge of 
the manufacturers’ sales division for a num- 
ber of years, and was made acting general 
sales manager upon the resignation of 
Charles M. Piper, a few months ago. Of- 
ficials of the company declined to verify a 
report that the company is completing plans 
for the development of a line of rubber ac- 
cessories for the home, and that these will 
soon be introduced to the public. 

Whether the new line, said to embrace 
various novelties, will be put on sale in con- 
junction with tires in the retail stores and 
roadside stations where Fisk tires are re- 
tailed, or will be merchandized through 
other channels, cannot be ascertained. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the plan, how- 
ever, inasmuch as, contrary to the policy of 
certain other tire manufacturers, the Fisk 
Company heretofore has stuck strictly to 
tires and tubes and kept out of the manufac- 
ture of other rubber goods. 






















































Inventor Builds Glider With Rubber Frame 


spars, rib 


at lew vel her tubes inflate: 
wit iif the entire keletor s covered 
aril ; r ‘ ' hey +] nylint 

\ : ere 7 ing piimnter 


pt the landing skid 


J t t t ‘ 
i trie i rive tubes ar¢ mace 
t ‘ yher vrapped wit! 
‘ t Krhe pa | ite cloth Chose 
forming the par ire 10 inches in 
chameter a there ire 1X Spars set WU 
| la ! the ving at the centre 


Kelly-Springfield Sales Gain 


Sales of es | the Kelly-Springfield 
lire Company were 26 per cent higher dur 
ing September the same month last 
veal The company’s new Lotta Miles cas 
ng is contributing heavily to the increased 
ales totals 

The Harshaw Chemical Company opened 
Detroit offices on October 15 at Central De 


troit Warehouse, Fort at 10th Streets, in 
that city R. R. Davies is in charge of the 
new ofhces 

Crypbe E. Sct er, of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company publicity department, 
lett Akron on October 28 for the south, 
where he will arrange operations of Good 
vear blimps this winter He will be i 
Richmond, Va r nearly a month and 
then will go to either Miami or St. Peters 
burg, one of whi ities will be the base 


the blimr 


next spring 


CATALPO 


for 
Treads 





























is 20 inches thick, tapering to 10 inches at 


the end. It has a span of 26 feet and chord 


of six feet. The wing has 12 ribs. 
According to the inventor’s original plans, 
the tail spar tubes, when pumped tight, will 
bear a weight of 4,480 pounds, hung on end, 
without bending. Control will be gained by 
the trailing edges instead of by 
The glider, when deflated, can be 
five foot box, the 


warping 
ailerons 
folded up into 
entire device weighing less than 75 pounds, 
but it is claimed to have a considerable fac 
tor of safety in the event of a crash. Mr 
McDaniel estimated its cost of construction 


it $200 


a three by 


WILLARD DOW WILL HEAD 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


\t a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, October 21, Willard H. Dow was 
appointed president and general manager ot 
the Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 


Michigan, to succeed Dr. Herbert H. Dow, 
deceased 

Many of the research activities of the 
organization which Mr. Dow heads have 


been directed towards new processes for the 
manufacture of carbon tetrachloride and 
carbon bisulfide for use in the production of 
rubber goods. 

For eight years Mr. Dow has been a 
member of the board of directors, and for 
four years acted as assistant gen- 
For three years he has also 
His intimacy with 
executive policies strengthened 


the past 
eral manager. 
heen assistant treasurer. 
rganization 
by eleven years of practical chemical experi- 
ence fit him particularly well to head this 
$30,0000,000 chemical organization. 

Mr. Dow is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, having received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Chemical Engineering 
from that university in 1919, His practical 
work in the plant has made him familiar 
with the manufacturing processes used in 
producing more than 150 chemical products. 
His first act under his new title was to state 
that “the already well defined policies of 
progressive research, and the building of 
processes well apace of the ever-changing 
modern demands will, I am sure, continue 
to be the distinguishing factor in the Dow 
Chemical Company of the future.” 
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COLUMBIAN COMPANY CUTs) > 


OUTPUT OF CARBON BLACK 


The Columbian Carbon Company’s 
mate of its output for 1930 shows ar) in. 
crease in gasoline and natural gas but a de 
crease in carbon black and other pigment; 
from 1929. Columbian’s production of car 
bon black this year will approximate (00. 
000,000 pounds, compared with 104,855.18) 
pounds in 1929, while its output of other 
pigments will amount to 15,000,000 po 
against 17,487,437 pounds last year. 

With tire manufacturing operations at a 
low rate, large stocks of carbon black have 
accumulated, which has had its effect 
The bulk price generally quote 


prices, 


carbon black f.o.b. Texas points is now 4 


cents a pound, having been reduced a half 
cent at the end of September, whereas at 
this time last year the quotation was 6 cents 


RUBBER STOCKS FIRMER 
AFTER MAKING NEW LOWS 


eight common and preferred 
rubber manufacturing companies 
lows during the past fort 
night, the list period 
than two weeks slightly 
Goodyear common touched a new bottom at 
35%, while the preferred issue fell to 7% 
both recovering part of their losses in the 
closing days. Other new lows were record 
ed by Falls, Faultless, General, Mohawk 
Raybestos-Manhattan and Goodrich pre 
ferred. 

Although American Hard Rubber has not 
recently sold on the New York Curb, it is 
quoted on the over the counter market at 
38 bid, 43 asked, as compared with its previ- 
ously recorded low of 50. Goodrich « 
vertible 6 per cent debentures are currently 
selling at 72, having risen from a low of 
67. Fisk 5% per cent notes, due next Janv- 
ary, are now selling at 21% and have beer 
Closing prices of the securi 


Although 
stocks of 
registered new 


closed the steadier 


and higher 


ago 


as low as 17. 
ties of leading rubber companies on Novem- 
ber 5, compared with the close on October 
21 and with the high and low for the year 
follow: 


V< 
) 


IL. st Price 


Nov Oct. 21 High Low 
Aetna 8, 1 
Ajax m %, 2%, 
Amer. Hard Rubber 81 
Dayton “A” 37, 
Falls 4%, 
Faultless 37 21, 
Firestone 18h, 15% 331% ‘ 
do. 6% pfd. 59%, 561% 877 
Fisk are 1% 51 
do. ist pfd. 3%, 1% 21 2% 
Genera! 100 163 ) 
Goodrich 17 155% 58! 4 
do. pfd. 68 70 1041, 67% 
Goodyear 410 374 967. My 
do. ist pfd. 80 102 ly 
India 19%, 251, 
Intercontinental 7% . 
Kelly-Springfield 2 2 6% 8 
do. 6% pfd. 39 
Lee 3% ae 
Mohawk 16% 
do. pfd. 55 
Norwalk % 4 My 
Pirelli 39%, 38% 50% 37% 
Raybestos-Manhattan 19% 20 58%. 19% 
Seiberling Bly 18%, 
do. pfd. - 7 3 


U. S. Rubber 12 
do. pfd. 23% 24 63% -'4 
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Names in the News , , 





Morris, advertising manager of the 


Goodrich Rubber Company, Los An 
Cal., has Akron 
ist P. J. Keiiy, advertising manager 
e B. F. Company, 
AKER, JR., has been named sales pro- 


the 


been transferred to 


Goodrich GUY 


managcr I coast company, a 


osition 


the 
Wil 
organization of! 
on 


E. MAREAN, first vice-president of 
ric Hose & 
ton, Del., joined 
tates 
Mr. Marean 
ig record in the production activities 
Hose & Company, 
associated 


Rubber Company, 


the 
Rubber Company 


N mber | made an out- 


; YT 
Electric Rubber 


which he was for a great 


years. 
the 


vice-chairman of 


( B 


oard of directors and vice-president of the 


RAYMOND, 


B. F. Goodrich Company, sailed for Europe 
he end of last month 
KE. C. MArTIN, general sales manager ot 


the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Company, 
presided last month at the annual sales 


nvention of the firm’s Montreal and Ot- 
tawa division, held at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Que He discussed sales plans 


increased selling possibilities for 1931 


Pau. R. MAnony, executive vice-presi- 
ent of the International B. F. Goodrich 
Company, spoke on October 28 before a 
oreign trade conference of the Cleveland 
Export Club of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce 
F. H. Situ, who has been with the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Export Company 
or nearly a year, has left for India where 
e will represent the company at Bombay. 
Prior to joining the company, Mr. Smith 
had traveled extensively in Europe and the 


Far East. W. R. Faucett, who recently 
ined the organization after being gradu 
ted from Simpson College, has also left 


Mr. Faucett 
orn in India, his father having been a 


r India as a representative. 


onary there for many years 
Henry F. SCHIPPEL, engineer in charge 
f aeronautical development for the B. F. 
Company, spoke October 27 
members of the Men’s Club of the 
Episcopal Church. He declared that 
er is bound to continue materially to 
advance aeronautics, citing as the latest de- 


Goodrich on 
before 


Kent 


velopment the experiments now being made 
y his department on a wing covering to 
eliminate ice formations. 


CuirForp C. SLUSSER, vice-president and 
factory manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, was the speaker at the 
first of a series of six special programs for 
employes held at the Goodyear Theatre on 
October 25. 


H. E. Cook, chief of the engineering de 
partment of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
addressed a meeting of 250 department man- 
agers and foremen of the company at the 
Akron City Club on October 23. He out- 
lined the work of the engineering depart 


ment, including its recent achievement in 
constructing the largest refrigeration plant 
in Ohio in connection with the company’s 


new wind tunnel for aviation experiments 


Corin MacsetH, well known British con- 


sulting rubber engineer, is now in the 
United States for a short business visit. 
While in New York he was a visitor to the 


offices of Tut Ace. Mr. Macbeth 
fs in the United States to promote new uses 
carry 


RUBBER 


will him to 


his return to New 


for rubber. His plans 
Akron and Detroit before 
York. 

Joun McKes, manager of the tire divis- 
ion of the United States Rubber Company 
branch at St. Mo., the past 18 
months, has been promoted to district man- 


Louis, for 


ager of tire sales at the Cleveland, O., 
branch, He has been succeeded at St. Louis 
by J. P. ScHrvier, former Pacific coast 


manager for the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company and president of the Day- 
ton Rubber Company of California, who has 


been associated with the tire trade for 15 
vears, 

W. F. Seecer, of the Texas Carbon In- 
dustries, Inc., has been transferred from 


Breckenridge, Tex., to Sayre, Okla., where 
the company is constructing a $750,000 plant 
for the manufacture of carbon black and ab- 
natural gasoline from 


gas, 


sorption of 
F. B. Hanson, store manager for the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company at Denver, 


Col., for two years, has been promoted to 


the position of Denver branch manager. 
P. M. Dean has been named by the com- 
pany as division sales manager at Cleve- 


land, O., after working with the Dunlop or- 
ganization as a salesman since 1923. 

Lucy M. Curtis has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Firestone Foot- 
wear Company, Mass. She was 
formerly space buyer for Daniel E. Paris, 
Boston advertising agent. 


7 ston, 


A. S. STeEARN, who has been connected 
with the Ajax Rubber for 17 
years, is now acting as special factory rep- 
resentative for the McClaren Rubber Com- 
pany, covering New York State, with head- 


quarters in New York City. 


Company 


W. C. Younc, manager of the 
ment sales and aeronautical department of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
spoke before the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Dayton, O., at a luncheon meeting 
on October 21, his topic being ‘Some Com- 
mercial Phases of Aviation.” On the even- 


govern- 





ing of the same day, he addressed the Day 
ton Engineers Club on “The Zeppelin 2 


H. A, GITHENS, 
the Federal Rubber 


former vice-president of 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is now handling sales of insulated 
building material for the Johns-Manville 
Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis 


R. J. Loomis, Denver, Col., branch man- 
ager of the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, has been transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, being succeeded at Denver by J. E. 


Bogue. 


GILBERT J. Jornt has resigned as adver 
tising manager of the Goodyear Tyre & 
Rubber Company (Great Britain), Ltd., 


Wolverhampton, England, to take a position 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., the 
company’s advertising 


with Erwin 


Goodyear London 
agenc 

Joun H. Wutson, until recently New 
England district sales manager for the 
Michelin Tire Company, has just left the 
United States to assume the 
regional chief in England for the Michelin 


positi yn of 


organization. 

S. G. CarKuurr, secretary of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, attended the 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
at Chicago, Ill.. on Otober 20, 21 and 22. 
He went as a both 
Akron, O., 





delegate representing 


and near-by districts 

Joun J. Jorpan, recently named sales 
manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, has also been elected vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the company 


Joun W. Boyer has resigned as 
president of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., effective November 1. G. 
Lee Camp has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales by the board of directors. 


vice- 





Rub- 


was 


A, L. Vites, general manager of the 
ber Manufacturers Association, In 
the principal speaker last month at the fall 
meeting and dinner of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New Jersey, held at 
the Trenton Club, Trenton, N. J 
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- Rubber News Around the World a 





RUBBER INSTITUTION TO 
HOLD SEVERAL MEETINGS 


Members of three sections of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry will conduct 
four meetings this month, at each of which 
technical papers will be presented. The 
Midland Section will meet at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on November 11 to 
hear a paper by J. Wright on “Wheels and 
Rims as Applied to Transportation.” <A 
second session of this group will be held on 
November 25 at Wolverhampton, at which 
time C. P. Hawkins will talk on “The Elimi- 
nation and Utilization of Waste.” 

The Scottish Section will meet November 
12 at Edinburgh to hear a paper on “Pro- 
duction Economy in the Rubber Factory.” 
The members of the Manchester Section 
will assemble in that city on November 20 
Martin, F. I. R. L, will discuss 
Raw Rubber.” 


when G. 
The Evaluation of 


FIRESTONE ADDS ANNEX 
TO ITS ENGLISH PLANT 
he Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
as started construction work on an annex 
that will add 50,000 square feet of floor 
space to its British plant at Brentford, Eng- 
The addition of the new structure 
was made I 


land 


necessary by the increasing de- 


mand for the company’s tires in England 
and Europe. 

The original plant, which was built in 
record time between March 23 and October 
16, 1928, was found to be inadequate a year 
after its completion. The factory and annex 
occupy part of a 29-acre site, situated on 
the outskirts of London. . 





TIRE INVESTMENT TRUST 
SHOWS HIGHER EARNINGS 


Net profits of £53,844 ($269,220) are re- 
ported by the Tire Investment Trust for the 
year to May 31 last. This compares with 
£50,422 for the previous period of 15 months 

or at the rate of £40,336 ($201,680) per 
annum — so that the past year’s results 
show substantial improvement. Income from 
dividends received from tire trade invest- 
ments amounted to £47,100, and including 
other receipts and income-tax reserve, no 
longer required for that purpose, there is a 
total of £59,667 ($298,335). Management 
expenses were lower, and, after adding the 
balance brought in, the available total is 
£80,122 ($400,610). 

The preference dividend for the 15 months 
required £69,125, leaving £10,997 to be car- 
ried forward. No dividend has been paid 
on the cumulative preferred ordinary shares 
since February, 1923. Investments stand at 
£1,912,988 ($9,564,440), comprising 1,200,000 
Ordinary Dunlop shares 


New Rubber Roadway Laid at Bristol 





stretch of 275 square yards of 


tee 

rubber roadway was recently laid 
along Victoria Street in Bristol, Eng- 

land. The blocks were supplied by the 

North British Rubber Comnany, Ltd., and 


the work of laying was carried out by the 
city. The blocks are similar in type to those 
laid three years ago in Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, which have proved successiul in 
heavy traffic. 


AMERICAN FIRMS EXHIBI? | 
AT ENGLISH SHOE FAIR 


Several 
numbered among the exhibitors at the ar 


Shoe and Leather Fair, held last mont), at 
the Agricultural Hall, London. Dewe, & 
Almy, Ltd., subsidiary of the Dewe, & 
Almy Chemical Company, Cambri ig 


Mass., displayed its Darex insulating sok 
made from latex-bonded felt. Another ney 
feature was the exhibit of Laflex, a pro 
for insoles, middle soles, heel lifts and s i; 
per outsoles, by the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Company. 

The Dominion exhibit also showed bot! 
style and utility Wellingtons for women 
and children, Uskide soling material, over-7 
shoes, footholds, snow boots, and the Devart 
gaiter with its basket weave pattern, cle\ 
erly concealed automatic fastener and elastic 
stockinette lining. The Panther Rubber 
Company had on view its Panco soles, sol- 
ing material and heels in a variety of st is) 
and shapes, 

British manufacturers had on display all | 
the important items in their lines, including 
many new numbers. The Leyland & Bir- 
mingham Rubber Company showed a new 
sports shoe with a molded galosh and in- 
visible stitches, while the North British Rul 
ber Company exhibited its Scotia molded. 
sports shoe, molded under heavy pressure by 
means of compressed air. The Sipaca firm 
of Brussels displayed rubber sandals mold 
in a single piece. The Rubber Growers’ | 
Association, Inc., featured crepe soled f 
wear for all occasions, 


Graesser-Monsanto Bulletins 

The Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., has begun the issuance of a series 
16- to 24-page bulletins on its products and 
facilities for the rubber industry. The first 
describes with detailed illustrations the con 
pany’s new rubber laboratory at its plant 
Ruabon, North Wales. The second is « 
the subject of “Pneumatic Tire Treads” and 
discusses cracking in service and compound 
ing, while the third, entitled “Softeners for 
Rubber,” describes the company’s products 
Tackol, Cycline and A-510. The Graesser- 
Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., is the 
sritish affiliate of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., and manufactures 
or distributes the products of the latter's 
subsidiary, the Rubber Service Laboratories 
Company, Akron, O. 





Reliance Rubberware Sale 
The plant and machinery of Reliance 
Rubberware, Ltd., were sold at auction om 
November 5 and 6. The company went into 
receivership several months ago after at- 
tempting unsuccessfully to establish a chain 
of retail rubber goods establishments 
gether with its manufacturing business. 


American manufacturers = 4 
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«Rubber Goods and Specialties 





' John Bull Car-Washing Sponge 


ended for the car owner, the John Bull 
J ar washing sponges are especially adapted 

ase and facility. They have an outer 
: f soft red rubber perforated to allow 
astant fiow of water, the interior being 
anf with sponge. It can be used with or 
it a hose connection. It is manufac- 





Leicester 
Evington Valley Mills, Leicester, Eng- 

ind, and sells in that country for 2s 6d or 
4s 6d complete with six feet of ‘rubber 


by the Rubber Company, 


r Dot Weatherstrip 


weatherstrip, offered by Freydberg 
Brothers, 19 West 19th street, New 
rk City, is made of du Pont rubber with 
grade cotton cord used in the filling 
an insulation. The whole weatherstrip 
nished off by having the flange doubly 
tched to resist wear. Considerable tech- 
development work has 


Inc., 
ot Y 


research and 
heen done toward producing rubber that will 


maximum resistance to oxidation at 






, D Te ‘in 


wus your hoa WM woowen 





rubber plant of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
urs & Company at Fairfield, Conn., and 
compound prepared for this weatherstrip 
said to have the longest possible life under 
conditions to which it is exposed, At 


ce} Specific intervals along the tacking lap there 


e dots to indicate to the user exactly 
where the tack is to be applied. Dot weath- 
erstrip is packed 500 feet to the reel, each 
reel being mounted on a bright red display 
stand. 





Toy Train Track-Bed 


Under the name of Silent Track-Bed, 
Mark Harris, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is marketing a mew accessory to toy 
railroads. This track-bed is made of a fine 
quality rubber, finished in a natural grey 
color in exact representation of a rock-bal- 
lasted railroad bed. The resiliency of the 
rubber gives a smooth riding surface, which 
eliminates noise when the toy trains are in 
operation. It also safeguards against short 
circuits. The track-bed is sold in various 
types of sections to correspond with the 
track sections made by the toy train manu- 
facturers. Eight curved sections make a 
complete circle, and there are also special 
switch sections, cross-over sections, etc. 


Colorbrite Rubber Bands 


Eberhard Faber, Newark, N. J., has in- 
troduced a novelty in rubber bands by pack- 
ing an assortment in which bands of differ- 
ent lengths are colored in distinctive shades. 
The bands are in four sizes, ranging from 
an inch and a quarter to three inches in 
length, and are colored yellow, green, red 
and blue. The attractive carton has sam- 
ples of the four sizes attached to its top 
cover, so that the user can tell at a glance 
what size he requires and can then select 
his size instantly by its color. The dis- 
tinctive colors can also be used to distin- 


guish various sets of papers or other ma- 
terials that are similar in appearance. 





Rubber Tail Lamp 


The Champion Rubber Lamp Company, 
Inc., New York City, is marketing the Bull 
tail lamp, which is claimed to be unbreak- 
able and weatherproof. Because the bulb 1s 
hung loosely in the lamp, surrounded by 
































rubber and cushioned by a light spring, it is 
said by the manufacturer to be entirely un- 
affected by vibration. It is particularly 
adapted for motor trucks that must undergo 
considerable rough driving. 





Acushnet Handles Watch Holder 


The manufacture and marketing of the 
molded rubber watch container imtroduced 
by the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company has 
been taken over by the Acushnet Process 
Company, New Bedford, Mass. This item, 
which is made in attractive colors to hold 
a standard size watch, was described and 
illustrated on page 93 of the October 25th 
issue of THe Rupper AGE. 


New Models of German Rubber Rainwear 





ERMAN manufacturers have _ intro- 
duced a variety of new styles in 
waterproof clothing for the coming 
year, including many innovations for men, 





The 
above are representative of the types that 
are expected to be popular in that country 
during 1931, 


women and _ children. styles’ shown 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 





LIBERIA ENDS SLAVERY 
AFTER LEAGUE INQUIRY 


All the mesti lave yf the native 
tribes have been declared free by the Liber 
in government, adsthe intry has als 
ibolished the tem by which a tribesman 
pledged a member ; family as security 
r a loan and ha ded the torced recruit 
g for labor nt t n rubber plantations 
ind ote tore essiot 

i ria explain t iction was taken be 
ause of the report of the international in 
quiry commission, whi found these forms 

slavery tl existing there The report, 
vhicl the Liberiar f ernment received im 
September i t et been released trom 
Geneva Che inquiry mmission was com 


posed of Dr. Charl Johnson, appointed by 


the United State Cuthbert Christy of 
Great Britain, appointed by the League 
Council, and Sir Art Barclay. named by 
the President of Liberia 


MALAYAN COURT UPHOLDS 
PATENTS FOR REVERTEX 


Dr. Ernst A. Hauser and M. S. Stutch 
bury, patentes of the Revertex process, 
have by an action brought before the 
Supreme Court at Ipoh, F. M. S., succeeded 


in having revoked tl Singhen patents for 


improvements in the art of concentrating 
rubber latices and the products thereof.” 
The patent im question granted to Veera 
Kumar Singher engineer, imventor and 
journalist, in 1927 and 1929, were said to 
have been preceded by the Hauser-Stutch 
bury patent of 1924 

Phe rt und that t Singhen patent 
was invalid because it was not a new inven 
thor ind bheca t | I pecifically de 
CT ‘ \ ctua roce 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of 


Producers Agree to Allot 


Part of Output to Roadways\ 


YEVERAL thousand tons of crude rubber 
S will be set aside tor use for 

roadways under a plan adopted last 

the Council of the Rubber Grow- 


rubber 


month by 
ers’ Association, Inc., and published in the 
form of an appeal to its membership. The 


1, originally drawn up by Rubber Road 


pla 
ways, Ltd., an organization formed 15 years 
ago under R. G. A. auspices, provides for 
the contribution of a certain amount of es 
tate production for this purpose free and 


further amounts at stipulated maximum 
prices tor a period of five years 
Growers’ Assoociation has 


details of the 


Che Rubber 
now published the plan in a 


memorandum, which says that progress 
made in regard to production costs is most 
encouraging. Having regard to the advan- 
tages of rubber roadways, the board thinks 
that the placing on the market of a mate 
rial at a competitive price will create a per 
manent new industry which will absorb 
large quantities of crude rubber annually 


an important matter to growers 


Technical Research Is Necessary 
[he board feels confident that the com- 
roadways 
further 


crude 


development of rubber 


stimulated by (1) 


mercial 
will be greatly 


technical research, (2) subsidies of 


rubber, and (3) financial assistance 


Technical research would comprise inves- 


tigation of a standard specification or tests 


for rubber road surfaces to suit varying con- 


ditions of traffic, inquiry into thickness otf 


methods of laying, the compila 


foundations, 


data for the information of road 


tion of 
engineers 


“Rubber at a stable price is of vital im 


Inc. 


New York, 


FROM OCTOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 3, 1930 


Spot Nov Dex Jan Feb Mar. 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Sales 


Apr May 


No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


Oct 0 8.95 R87 8.45 8.58 8.71 8.84 
21 8.25 8.15 8.32 8.44 8.56 8.68 

»9 8.12 2.00 219 8 96 g 83 8.41 

3 8.32 BB 8.45 8.57 8.68 2 20 

24 8.62 2.60 8.67 8.80 8.92 9.05 

6% 69.00 8.82 8.92 10 9.23 9.85 

27 8.75 8.56 8.66 8.80 8.98 9.06 

28 8.75 8.68 x 8.90 9.05 9.20 

Al) ) 8 OF ) ».32 9.41 9.450 

10 00 2 Of mi 9.12 9.22 9.85 

a1 8.75 5.50 5.8 8.95 9.04 9.138 

Nov 8.70 8.50 8.61 5.80 8.90 9.05 
3 8.25 8.28 8.35 2.48 8 61 8.74 


“A Contract 


Oct 0) 8 30 2 40 2 50 8.60 8.70 
>| 8 00 8.20 2.30 8.40 8 50 
22 7.90 8.00 8.20 8.30 8.40 
23 8.20 8.30 8.50 8.60 8.70 
24 8.50 2 60 8.70 2 20 8.90 
25 a 70 8.80 9.00 9.10 9.20 
27 8.50 8.60 8.70 8.20 2.90 
oR a 50 8.60 R20 8.90 9.00 
29 2.90 9.00 9.20 9.30 9.40 
a0 8.20 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 
1 8.70 RRO 8.90 &.90 9.00 

Nov l 8.40 8.50 &.70 8.80 8.90 


8 8 20 2 30 8.40 8.50 8.60 


8.95 9.05 9.14 9.23 9.38 9.52 6 
8.77 8.85 8.95 9.04 9.14 9.24 65 
8.52 8.62 8.72 8.81 8.95 9.05 56 
8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 9.30 9.40 18 
9.15 9.25 9.33 9.40 9.52 9.63 140 
9.43 9.50 9.62 9.73 9.85 9.97 95 
9.18 9.15 925 9.35 9.47 9.60 8] 
9.25 9.30 9.40 9.49 9.60 9.70 55 
9.58 9.65 9.75 9.85 9.92 10.10 221 
9.48 9.50 9.60 9.70 983 9.95 — 62 
9.19 9.25 9.35 9.45 9.55 9.65 113 
9.13 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.72 15 
8.82 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.23 9.35 9.48 95 
of 2). Tons 
R80 8.90 9.00 9.20 9.30 9.40 142 
8.60 8.70 8.20 8 20 8.90 900 159 
8.50 8.60 8.70 & RO 8.90 9.00 201 
8.80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 9.30 —~ 136 
9.00 9.10 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 159 
9.30 9.40 9.50 9.60 9.70 9.80 154 
9.00 9.10 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 157 
9.10 9.20 9.30 9.30 9.40 9.50 139 
9.50 9.50 9.60 9.80 9.90 9.90 188 
9.30 9.40 9.50 9.70 9.70 9.80 72 
9.10 9.20 9.20 9.40 9.40 9.50 251 
9.00 9.10 9.20 9.30 9.40 9.50 9.60 13 
8.70 R80 8.90 9.00 9.10 9.20 9.40 159 


portance in the initial years ommet 
development,” says the memorandum, 
growers have everything to gain by joi 


in some scheme for the appropriation 


small percentage of their crops over a 
riod of years 
“It has been suggested that er 


should have their own factory for the ma 
tacture and marketing of rubber road bl 
This is a matter somewhat outside the fu 
tions ot producers, but the question of fir 
cial assistance for the provision of p 
and machinery with the object of expedit 
the manufacture of blocks should rece 
This would enc 


age manutacturers to deal 


favorable consideration 
with rubl 
blocks as a definite branch of their busin 


and, with subsidies of rubber the growers 

would necessarily have a voice marketing 

policy. } 
“Encouragement should also be giver 


pooling of operations so that any type 

block required by a authority c: 

be speedily turned out in quantity.’ 
The R.G.A 


memorandum, and decided t 


road 


Council has adopted 
make an 
producers to 


mediate appeal to 


supply to Rubber Roadways, Ltd., standa 


agree 
quality rubber for a period of five years 
the following basis 
In each of the five years an amount 
exceeding the equivalent of 
(1) One-half of 1 per cent of the 
1929 crops free 


(2?) One per cent of their 1929 crops 
market price ruling on date of 
livery, or 6d. per pound, whiche 
is lower 

(3) One per cent of their 1929 crops 
market price ruling on date of 
livery or 9d. per pound, whichev 
is lower 

It is proposed that the rubber will 
called up when required, and that it will 
devoted to the manufacture of, or expe! 


ments connected with, rubber roadways a 


to cognate purposes, and will not be reali 


for the purpose of providing fund 


To Appeal to Dutch Growers 


It is also intended that assents to t 
scheme shall not be binding unless produce: 
during 1929 as 


150,000 tons hav 


representing a production 


gregating not less than 
agreed to contribute rubber on the basis out 
The appeal is addressed to all pr 
ducers domiciled in the United Kingdon 
also to local companies and proprietors, an 
Dutch and othe: 
being approache 
Association for 
in the Neth 


lined. 


large Asiatic proprietors 
continental producers aré 
through the International 
Rubber and other Cultivations 
erlands Indies, The Hague 
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‘OODRICH BRANCH HEADS 
HOLD AKRON CONFERENCE 


Policies for 1931 were adopted by branch 
inagers of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
mpany from throughout the country at a 
ent conference held in the company’s 


n offices in Akron, O. 


‘xperience gained by entrance of the 
npany in the retail field through its re- 
stores, Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., will 
used as a foundation for the selling pro- 


m for dealers next year. 


While in Akron the representatives heard 
partment heads and officials of the Good- 

company discuss many phases of tire, 
chanical goods and accessory mat.ufac- 

and inspected the entire plant to be- 
me more definitely acquainted with the 
thods of manufacture and the recent de- 


lopments in the industry. 


Results of actual road tests of the Silver 
eet, the Goodrich test car group which 
seen service over all types of roads 
ughout the country, were among the ob- 


rvations of the managers. 





Meriam Company is Busy 


[he Meriam Company, manufacturers of 
1ometers, flow meters and draft gauges 
is enjoying better than 
rmal business, its sales of instruments in 
ptember and October breaking all previ- 


( leveland, O., 


s records during the past 15 years. J. 


eriam, president, attributes this to the cur- 
need for lower production costs in in- 
stry through more exact measurement o! 
flow and pressure of fluids handled 


pipe-lines. 
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Consulting Rabber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 


French Cotton Men in Akron 


Prominent French cotton manufacturers 
visited Akron on October 21 and inspected 
the factories of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. The manufacturers, making a tour 
under the auspices of the Confederation 
Generale de la Production Francais, included 
representatives of all the leading cotton 
mills of France, 





India Tyre Subsidiaries 

The India Tyre & Rubber Company 
(Great Britain), Ltd., has begun prepara- 
tions for an expansion of its sales activities 
through England by the formation of 18 
subsidiary organizations to act as regional 
distributors of its products. Each of the 
new subsidiaries has been registered as a 
private company under the name of India 
Super Tyres, Ltd., together with the name 
of the locality in which it is to operate, The 
nominal capital specified for each organiza- 
tion varies from £500 to £2,500 in 1s. shares. 





Pioneer Force Increased 


Increase in export orders and domestic 
business has caused the Pioneer Rubber 
Company to open its plants at Willard and 
Attica, O., to full time, with the addition 
of a force of girls for night work in the 
Willard plant, Nearly 200 employees are 
now on the payroll, bringing the force to a 
point almost as high as at any time since 
the establishment of the factories. 





Pass Montgomery Ward Dividend 

Directors of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago mail order and chain store 
firm, have voted to omit the dividend of 75 
cents a share due on the common stock at 
this time in order to conserve the company’s 
resources for future development of the 
business. The company, which is one of the 
leading distributors of automobile tires in 
the country, has operated at a loss of $2,848,- 
000 for the first nine months of 1930. 


M. E. A.—N. S. P. A. Shows 

The Motor and Equipment Association 
and the National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion will hold their annual conventions dur- 
ing the same week and will conduct a joint 
trade show for the first time at the Cleve 
land Public Auditorium from November 13 
to 19, 


among the membership of these organiza- 


Several rubber manufacturers are 


tions 








Who Wants 
a favorable source of supply of 
NICOTINE 
and NICOTINE COMPOUNDS 
for Rubber Vulcanization? 
Agents Wanted 


Inquiries Solicited. Address 
H. G. 16160 an 


ALA HAASENSTEIN & VOGLER 
Hamburg 36, Germany 





























































U. S. TO AID DEALERS IN 
ESTABLISHING STATIONS 


Enlarging the scope of its tire repair 
school and repair material and accessory 
division, the tire’ department of the United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit, has instituted a 
complete service plan to assist its dealers in 
establishment of .a service station or en- 
largement of present facilities, 

This department will provide dealers 
with detailed plans for a service station, 
based on rough sketches and descriptions 
supplied by the dealer. Factory experts 
trained in service department operation and 
construction then will supply complete ar- 
chitects’ plans, showing how the machinery 
should be spotted for the most economical 
operation. Through the company’s pur- 
chasing department, arrangements then will 
be made for the purchase of machinery 
through the most advantageous arangements 
possible. 

If necessary to train men in operation of 
vulcanizing and other machinery, arrange- 
ments will be made through this department 
for the schooling of the men at the com- 
pany’s school in Detroit. 





INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
BUILDING NEW FACTORY 


Contracts are about to be awarded for the 
construction of a modern factory building 
at Pueblo, Col., to house the International 
Rubber Company. New machinery to be 
installed in the factory will be purchased 
so as to arrive by the time the building is 
completed, and machinery and equipment 
from the company’s Denver plant will also 
be moved to Pueblo. 

The Denver plant has begun operations on 
a 24-hour basis, so as to insure an adequate 
stock on hand during the removal to the 
new factory. An extensive campaign to in 
crease the trade territory served by the 
company is meeting with success, according 
to R. C. Sudbury, president. 





Monobloc Factory Auction 


1 


Total proceeds of the sale of machinery 
and equipment of the Monobloc Compai 
plant at New Philadelphia, O., on October 
27 and 28 were $85,088, of which $70,000 
was paid by the Cleveland Trust Company, 
a creditor. Several items of rubber ma- 
chinery were among the equipment sold by 
the Industrial Plants Corporation as auc- 
tioneer. There were 360 bidders present. 
The building is owned by the Houk Rubber 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


United Rubber Machinery Busy 

Despite prevailing reports of business de- 
pression in the rubber industry, the United 
Rubber Machinery Exchange, 319 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., reports that 
for the past several months conditions have 
been found very satisfactory. This firm has 
in that time dismantled a number of rubber 
factories, whose equipment has been rapidly 
disposed of to other rubber manufacturing 
plants. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 
crude rubber 


~ HE market price for 
luring October fluctuated over practi 


cally the same range as in September, 
ind the average the da closing prices 
at New Yorl ul London was almost ex 
act the sare mont lhe average 
losing price pot ribbed smoked sheets 
on the New York outside market in October 
was 8.20 cents a 1 Wi a compared to 8.25 
cent September ind to 19.67 cents in 
October, 1929 
Rubber opened the month at its low of 
7% cents a pound, ran up to a high point 
ot YM cent n October ) and has since 
dropped back to 8% cents One explana 
tion of the sudden flurry that sent the price 
up is that there was considerable buying ot 
spot rubber for French account, owing to 
rumors that the French government pro 
posed an import duty on all rubber not pro 
duced in the Frencl lon Chis report 
now appears to be unfounded, but London 
in the week ended November 1 saw the 
heaviest total of deliveries in many months 


that an important Chin 
was in difficulties, 
American dealers in 


Another rumor wa 
ese merchant in Singapore 


which led British and 


volved to partly cover as a precautionary 
measure 
Price que ted on the New York outside 
market on November 5 ere as follows 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Sp t-Nov OR 4a Os! 
Dec O8 4a O81, 
Jan -Mar OS a ORT, 
First Latex, crepe spot 08144@ .08% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 on @ O8t, 
Amber Crepe, N« ; OTKa OR 
Amber Crepe, N« { 07T%a@ 7 
Brown Crepe, Clean thir 07% a Os 
Brown Crepe pecky OTK a 07 
Liquid Latex, per gal 76 @ .86 
Paras 
Up-river Fine 12 @ 124%, 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 07 @ 07% 
Acre Bolivian, fin 12 @ 12% 
Caucho Ball, Uppe 07 @ 07%, 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals 
Central, scrap “a 07 
Esmeraldas fa 07 
Balata 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block Ciudad a“ 6CUa 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Nov fa tiad 
Dex ia id 
Jan.-Mar 4\4@ 4%d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
fa 3%d 


Spot 


Scrap 


Che scrap rubber market has remained as 


quiet as in the past two months, deliveries 
being slight and collections difficult. The 
turn of the year is expected to bring the 


but un 
is apparently to 


long hoped for increase in business, 
til then the market 
remain im a 1 comparative 


scrap 
state 
Late prices for the various grades of rubber 


idleness. 


scrap are as follows: 
(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 23.50 @25.00 
Mixed auto ton 12.00 @12.50 
Bicycle tires ton 9.00 @10.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @26.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.25 
Arctics, untrimmed ewt. 90 @ 1.00 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 054@ .05% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
- 024%@ .02% 
Inner Tubes, Red Ib. .02%@ .02% 
Air Brake Hose ton 10.00 @12.00 
Rubber Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Reclaimed 
Stocks of reclaimed rubber in the United 


States are now near the point where t 
would not satisfy a normal month’s requi 
ments. If, as is expected, tire manufact 
ing and the general industry picks up shar 
after the end of the year, the demand 
reclaim may be greater than can be ea 
the different 


met. Late prices for grades 
follow: 
High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim Black Ib. .08%@ .08% 
High Tensile Red Ib. .084%@ .08% 
Shoe 
Unwashed ib. 06 @ .60% 
Washed ib. 08 @ .08% 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) Th. .083%4@ .08% 
No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .0O7%@ .07% 
Tires 
Black i. .05%@ .06 
Black, selected tires Ib. 06 @ .06% 
Dark Gray ib. .07 @ .07% 
Light Gray Ib. 07% @ «08 
White Ib. .08%@ _ .09 
Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib. .06 @ .06% 
Truck, Light Gravity Ib. .06%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ib. 05 @ .05% 








COTTON and FABRICS 


Cotton 


URING the month of October the 
average of the daily closing prices 
for spot middling upland cotton has 


been 10.63 cents a pound, as compared with 
September and with 18.46 
1929 lhe week ot 


an appreciable advance due 


10.85 cents in 


cents in October, last 


the month saw 
to the broadest buying movement that has 
been in evidence for a long time, but subse- 
reactions have brought the price back 
ll-cent 
the 


been 


quent 
level. 

curtailment of 
activity is indicated by 
of the Association of Cotton 
Merchants of New York, showing that the 
production of cotton cloth in the first nine 
months of 1930 was 1,539,763,000 yards less 


under the 
How domestic 
the 


Dextile 


drastic 
mill has 


heures 


than in the corresponding period of last year 


The high, low and closing prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange on November 
5 were as follows 

High Low Close Close 
Nov. 5 Oct. 21 
Dex 11.11 10.88 10.89 10.50 
Jan 11.12 10.98 11.07 10.64 
Mar 11.50 11.24 11.30 — 
° 7. 

Tire Fabrics 

Consumption of cotton fabric in the tire 


industry during September and October was 
at the lowest point for the entire year, and 
November thus far has shown no indication 


of picking up to an appreciable extent. Late 
prices for the various grades follow 

CORD ; 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 D. 36 @ .36% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 th. .38 @ .38% 


Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 th. .384%4@ .33% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 ib. 34 @ .84% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .45 @ .4E 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 ib. 51 @ 51 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. Ib. .29 @ 2914 
Carded, American, 10 oz Ib. .28%@ _ .29 
Carded, American, 12 oz Ih. .27%@ «28 
Carded, American, 14 oz ib. .26 @ .27 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .28 @ 3 
Carded, American, 10% oz ib. .28 @ 3: 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply Ib 36 @ 3¢ 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply Ib. .26 @ _ .26% 


Sheetings 


Practically all sizes of sheetings shows 


quarter of a cent price increase at the « 


of the fortnight. Latest prices, as report 
by the Textile Brokers Association, foll 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .08%@ ( 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .0O7%@ v 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. fa 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd fa ( 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .064@ 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd 05%a 
Ducks 
The market for cotton ducks has be 


with the reduc 
prevailing. 7 


quiet during the fortnight, 
prices of late October still 


current price quotations for the vari 
grades are as follows 

Belting and Hose ib. .25 @_ .26 
Enameling th. .28 @ .31 
Single filling ih. .11%@ «12's 
Double filling th. .18 @ .14 
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for rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients. 


CHEMICALS 


ITH tire production and crude rubber consumption at their lowest levels 
for the year during the past two months, there has been no heavy demand 


Several manufac- 


, however, have begun placing contracts for at least a part of their winter 


| 
| 


pliers fairly busy. 


| oie requirements, and this has kept the sales forces of rubber chemical 


Predictions by economists that a tire shortage is in the 


king have been confirmed by statements of the representatives of several 
A decided pick-up seems likely, therefore, by 


eading manufaturing companies. 
turn of the year, if not earlier. 


ACCELERATORS 
4 epee Ib. 24 @ .27 
-10 Ib. 33 @_ .36 
4-7 Ib. 55 @ _ .59 
A-ll ib. 62 @ .66 
A.] Ib. 57 @ .61 
A-19 ib. 58 @ .62 
4.20 Ib. 64 @ .68 
A-32 ib. 80 @ .95 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....Ib. 65 @ _ .70 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b. works Tb. 15 @ .16 
Captax Ib 
Crylene tb. 55 @ _ .65 
paste Ib. 456 @ .5b5 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ .44% 
Diphenylguanidine Ib. 30 @ .82% 
Dipsol Ib. 4.30 @ 4.50 
Ethylidene aniline tb. 456 @ .AT% 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 387%@ .40 
Heptene Ib. 40 @-— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58%@ .61 
Lithex Ib. 18 @ _ .20 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 387%@ _ .A40 
Monex tb. $8.25 @ -- 
Oxynone ib. 68 @ .80 
Phenex tb. — & =. 
R & H 40 Ib. 40 @ .42% 
R & H 50 Ih. 40 @ .42% 
R & H 397 tb. 75 @ AN 
R-2 Ib. 1.95 @ 2.15 
Safex Ib. 1.20 @ 1.25 
SPDX tb. 75 @— 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 Ib. 
Tensilac, Nw. 39 Ib. 40 @ .42! 
Tensilac, No. 41 Ib. 50 @ .52% 
Thermio F . 50 @_ «.55 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. .25%@ .28% 
Trimene Ib. 75 @-— 
base Tb. 120 @— 
Triphenylguanidine Ib. 58 @ .62! 
luads Ib. 
Ureka th. -75 @ 1.00 
Vuleanex Tb. 
Vuleone Ib. 
Vuleano!) Tb. 
Z.-88-P Ib. 50 @ .60 
Zimate Th. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue Tb. .08%@ — 
Lead, white th. 0814 s@ .038% 
Litharge, domestic Ib. 07%@ — 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Ib. 5.35 @ 5.45 
heavy per 100 Ib. 3.65 @ 3.75 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 35 @ _ .36 
Ultramarine tb. .06 @ .82 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian Tb. 05%@ 12% 
Umber, Turkey Ib. 04%@ .07 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 30 @ .382 
medium tb. 31 @ «33 
dark tb. 34 @ «36 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. -34144@ _ .35! 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 Tb. 40 @ 444 
sulfur, free ib. 56 @ .66 
golden, 15/17 F-.S. Tb. 20 @ .25 
Indian English Tb. 08 @ .11 
Domestic (Maroon) Tb. ll @ — 
Oximony Ib. 134@4 -- 
Red oxide, pure Ib. 10 @ .12 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield tb. .08%@ .10 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton Ib. 08%a — 
Venetian red Tb. 08 @ .06 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 
English tb. 1.75 @ 1.80 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .053/5@ .06 
Lithopone, Albalith Tb. 054%@ .05% 


Lithopone, Azolith 
Lithopone, Vanolith 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


tb. 
Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
Ib 


Zinc Oxide—American Process i 
American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ........... rb. 
ZZ (leaded) Ib. 
Horsehead Brand: 
Specia] . tb. 
XX Green ... __ * 
XX Red, lead free yom, R 
Kadox, black label bd. 
Fer Ib. 
EE so cteabiipenianda tb. 
Zinc Oxide—French Process 
 aaeaeserree tb. 
IE MIE. ccinsetiocanndivusanbiionnile tb. 
a SF — th. 
Yellows 
I tac iciniscendetishisieetiiesianes tb. 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 
GEE siccccdencniescntianabenaien tb. 


.05%@ 
.05%@ 


07%@ 
.07%@ 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
21.86 @24.50 


Aluminum Fiake .................. ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump ....!b. 
IIIT «| \ssssicrndisneilenieidlbnnsisinctipisvelceael ton 
Barium carbonate .................... Th. 
BIN SII cniccisinictnscciaietedisioedabion bt) 


Barytes southern off-color Eoiedi ton 
Western prime white......ton 
imported ..ton 

Basofor 

Bentonite 

Rlacks 
Arrow “‘Aerfloted” 
Bone Black 
Carbon, 


Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana tb. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas _ 
Drop Black ‘ 
I iio eeiand 
Excello, compressed ... 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas ....... 
Lamp Black 
Micronex . 
Thermatomic-Thermax 
Flex Pe 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex.. 
Velvetex carbon 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works.ton 
Carrara filler . 
Catalpo (fact.) ssaeiael 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic 
Aerfloted, Suprex 
Colloidal 
Congaree. c. 1. 
f.o.b. mine , 
Dark Blue Ridge 
Dixie 
Langford 
Lexington 
Mineral Flour, 
c.l, f.o.b. mine 
Par ; 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white 
medium white 
Magnesia, carbonate 
Mica, white water grnd. 
Off color (biotite) . 
Rotten Stone (powdered) 
Soapstone, powdered 
Starch, powdered 
Tale, domestic 
Pyrax A ; 
Whiting, commercial eaiel 
English cliffstone ...... 
Quaker Kaos 
Superfine 
Sussex 
Witco 
Zine Carbonate 
Zine Stearate 


ton 
ewt. 


ea bdhty 


05% 


07% 
08% 


07%2 .07% 
14.75 @18.00 
08%@ .05 
.05 .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ 
27.00 @36.00 
024%4@Q — 
02 @ .03 
.044%@ .09% 
06 @ .12% 
04 @ .08% 
04 @ 08% 
.041 @ 
04@— 
06 @ 14 
04 @ 07% 
05 @ .09 
04 @ .05% 
10 @ .40 
044%@ .09% 
04%@ .09% 
03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
aug & .02 
8.00 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
22 @ .26 
20 @ .24 
.08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
.05 .07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
3.62 @ 3.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 @ — 
09%@ .10% 
23 @ 24% 








ed 


MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) . ton 60.00 @b52.00 
Granulated M. R. ....... ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ..... ton 
Paradura , ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmr, solid . ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ..... ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated _..... ton 560.00 @b652.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon . ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, °6 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 56.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ewt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. 344%@ _ .36 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Tb. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ .17 
Stearic, double pressed....!b. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1.40 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Tb. 08 @ .09% 
Cottonseed, crude ......... 07 @ 07% 
Cycline : ee fal. 27 @ .384 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) fb. .038%Q@Q — 

Less «1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @- 

Lots less than 10 bbls... tb. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite Tb. 052g .06% 
Palm Lagos Ib. — @ .07 

Niger tb. 054%@ .05% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Petrolatum, white ‘bd. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal, 15 @ .20 
Pine, steam distilled ...gal. 65 @ .70 

destructively distilled gal. 50 @ _ .55 
Witco Palm Oil Ib. ll @— 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. 02 @Q — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Tb. 064%@ .07% 

coal tar ral. 0542@ .06 

pine, 200 TT. gr. wt...bbl. 700 @— 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 6.12% 
Pigmentar hn gal. .16 » .21 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. 11 @ «.12 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 40 @ .44 
Benzol, 90% ventas gal. 21 @ .238 
Carbon, bisulphide .. tb. -054%@ _ .061 
Carbon, tetrachloride ......1b. 064%@ _ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. ......gal. 146@— 
Naphtha, solvent = | .85 -40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. .09 — 
Turpentine, spirits gal. “1%@ 42 

wood gal. 38 @ .89 

destructively distilled gal. 34 @ .35 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Ib. 51 @ _ «53 
Carnauba Ib. 30 @ .84 
Ceresin, white Tb. 10 @ .il 
Montan, crude Yb. -06%4@ _ .07 
Ozokerite, black Yb. 24 @ .25 
green tb. 26 @ .30 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Yb. 02%4@ — 
White crude scale 124/126. tb. 02%@ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 03%@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. .03%@Q — 
Refined, 135/137 th. 05%4a@ — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 07%@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin Tb. 
Powder tb. 
White tb. 
Albasan tb. 70 @ .75 
Antox Tb. 
B-L-E Dh. 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone Tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox Tb. 54 @_ «57 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba Th. -70 @ «75 
VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof ». 35 @ 387% 
Sponge Paste tb. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib. 6 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black Tb. 08 @ .14 
White Ib. 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) Ib. 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags). cwt. 
Commercial (bars ewt. 
Vandex th. 


2.40 
1.75 


08% @ 


04% 


@ 2.15 
@ 2.10 
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STATISTICAL | 
TIRES &° TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER S KC I lO N GASOLINE 
ll 
UTSTANDING among the in English inventories are gains in te 
‘ ‘ c » : r MJ r . ° 
statistical developments of the PLAN OF THE SEOTION ’ stocks on hand in Holland and in B: j 
Pnatesteniet eae the shaw wine The statistics included in this section ae : : a " 4 
fortnight was the harp decline have been chosen for their constant im- zil and possibly in the United Stat 
ot 4738 long ton in London ware- portance to the rubber industry. The a ; ; 

; er € erude rubber in the tables are reprinted in the same relative Preliminary figures issued for t 
house stocks of crude rubber in . position in every issue, each table being m A : ee “a . 
week between Oct yber 25 and Novem- kept current by the addition of new figures benefit of the National susiness Si 

th be ilable. . - - 
ber ] [his drop of warehouse stocks a ee vey Conference tend to show that S« 
at the British capital from 82,218 long Table of Contents tember tire output was the lowest f 
tons to 77,480 long tons came about United States Rubber Imports and Exports the year and, with the single except! 
‘ santos : » @aveten Rubber Consumption in the United States . : . 
hrough a combination of low ary Seite Mether Wetens tm tee Gaib of last December, the lowest since Ju 
nd wnienal ich deliveries 48 Month! nd Annual Rubber Pri . . ; 

i] unusual high deliveries of 0,14 nthly a D ubber ces Q? ‘ eee en be ae 
Conhex Gita teliee Pele 1924. October production is beliey 
long tot Daily Cotton Prices in New York to have been even lower, with a cons 


Live rp 01 stock wever, have con- 
d to increase, although not sufh 


ciently to offset the sharp decrease at 


Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8S. 
Rubber in London and Liverpool 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
Rubber at Other Centres 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. 
United States Tire and Tube Statistics 








quent reduction in crude rubber c 
sumption. 


Latest figures covering exports a1 


londor Total British warehouse Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 

. : . Rubber Exports from Producing Countries imports from the leadine pro “a1 
toc i f November 1 were at 116,- Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries I ] lea lit § pr duc a 
121 lone tons as mpared with the Production of Misc. Rubber Goods and consuming countries have be 
ie “2 as Imports of Guayule and Related Gums : : 
pe ak of 120.313 tons on October Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber added to the appropriate tables in tl 

4 United States Consumption of Gasoline ° ’ 

18. Other factor ffsetting the drop section. 











U. S. Imports and Exports 


of Crude 











Vanufacturers’ 





.S. iad 
Rubber U >. Consumption o Crude Rubber 


Assoc 


tation statistics ratsed t 

















é cu ¢& 
tin poh ! figures in lona tons 
~= Gross Imports Re-exports = & 100 per cent All j 4 F no tons) 
Average Average © -———————Figures on Monthly Basis — “ 
= c<~y Total — aq & S 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19384 
Long Declare per pe und Long Declared per pound Lene Jan. 80,106 29,058 29,688 382,196 31,518 34,4038 48,002 386,669 
YEAR Tons Value Cento Tens Value Gents Teen © 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,186 30,137 33,702 41,594 32,721 
" a on : e Mar. 36,629 28,385 383,498 382,986 386,141 385,688 44,730 385,914 
) 4 67 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
19 3 re 13,158 . 5.10 4,80 ’ 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Apr. 29,085 27,129 34,139 382,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 40,207 
‘4 186,060 ~ Rpt ~ paps oe Tee May 36,155 25,845 85,822 29,364 84,592 37,383 49,283 39,902 
) 6 531 ) U,d09 »,U01,O0% 26.23 817,747 e 49079 9° 7X 22 5 g 7 eve 297 
B42 4 ‘ 48.86 14827 19847753 59.76 881815 June 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,463 
y2¢ 413,338 8 ! 54.( : 17 yn = 77 yd July 685 28,8396 $86,053 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,245 
» an « »a74 >. 6 i Z 435,488 39.76 398,48 » 20 2no 92 aR e one 522 as 0 > 997 8 27 0.5 
‘ 439 44,854,973 25.03 $2,159 18,128,861 25.17 407,572 Aug. aaa 7s Sw oy — Se a 6S ae - 
29 84 ), 178,783 1.15 86,485 16,868,733 20.64 528,599  ePt 17,694 + 31,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 89,882 84,707 25,2 
~ s <n on 784.000 88.95 87.119 Oct. 21,321 31,620 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
el +¥> 62 65 36.8 738 4©9':999589 3635 30995 Nov. 20,487 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
M 40.4 ‘ 35.29 3718 2587.485 81.07 36.893 Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,282 23,531 
Ay ) 5 ¢ $2.1 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 $5,663 = see - — —— — 
Ma ) f 17.89 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,660 Totals 305,694 328,769 888,481 366,149 871,027 441,340 469,804 
June 4.1 ) 2.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 26,14 iad 7 
July 5 4,144 0 8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 : —Figures on Quarterly Basis—————_—_——_ 
Aug ; 4 12.86 8.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 bane ates 108 ‘ = ‘ 
ee 1e512019 1850 8088 1884148 2034 86797 custtel 19238 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 198 
oO ‘ 18 8.44 405 1.085.407 20.15 4165 Jan./Mar 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
Nov ) 14,878.44 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 Apr./June 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,600 189,292 112,092 
De ‘ r¢ 8.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 July/Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,578 113,746 
1929 Oct./Dec, 63,617 92,656 865,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Jar j '2. 872.94 7.74 3.663 1,773,4 21.61 53,901 , aa om . . -_ — 
Feb 64.26 20 2.955 1.374.783 20.77 61,310 ‘ots ( 7 7 
sas yer aan'e 17.98 218 2094087 22.16 46.386 Totals 305,507 339,752 $84,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 
Apr H 20.46 3,293 1,624,237 22.02 62,432 
May f { 25 2.386 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumpt 
June { f 9 14 3 2 1,470,74€ 20.83 $8,511 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures w« 
July 15,944 342,14 : ).65 3,424 1,590,411 0.73 40,520 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an e 
Au ‘ 6,000,090 19 83 2,644 1,232,217 20.80 34,578 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have b« 
Sey $4,472 214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 . " , , : : on 
That ; ‘ 9 981 18.94 > 614 1.190.510 20.38 85.549 wed in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarter 
oes 43 2129 805 1 66 9 929 1,300 354 19.82 40.578 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figur 
Dec 42.9 22 18.27 2 745 7 wT °7o 16.38 40.207 may be accepted as preliminary. 
1930 — _ 
Jan 47,49¢ 8, 5 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 7 . . ° ny ° 
Feb (2,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Mar 44,976 14,653.24 14.54 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 
Apr 45,428 14,783,605 14.58 : 688 eee.nes 2 a.t08 (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
, 692 13,378,282 18.98 38,154 085,432 5.37 39,538 : 7 ang 
~~ eek ween een Tee tee «eee Eee 1468 sagen wmOuTD 1929 1930 MONTHS 1929 1930 
July 85,182 10,553,944 13.39 2,732 736.863 12.04 $2,450 January 22,602,000 25,731,000 July 36,860,000 $8,256,0¢ 
Aug 85,7 9,666,362 12.08 2,194 646,667 13.16 33,519 February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37,759,000 37,433,00 
Sept $80 8,460,812 10.68 1,509 429,789 12.72 $3,871 March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September 34,193,000 387,823,00 
Oct. April 32,019,000 34,549,000 October $2,816,000 
Nov May $4,117,000 36,497,000 November 31,502,000 
Dec June 33,163,000 35,902,000 December 26,550,000 
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160 The Rubber A 
November 10, 19 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U, 8S. (All Froures Reoresent Thousands) 
7——ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
At — —_ON HAND—— -+—AFLOAT——, AND AFLOAT——, ¥ 
End of 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 | Figures for Recent Years 
Jan 110,244 76,842 126,068 46,441 93,330 65,483 156,685 169,672 191,551 | ‘ 
Feb 108,955 90,068 184,790 48,044 75,790 71,015 156,999 165,848 205,805 : 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1925 
Mar. 114,061 100,536 141,843 43,378 67,065 63,646 157,439 167,601 205,489 ae ey pom agen poy pay} Hoyg Ley a hp 
Shipments 987 5,2 12 »262 ' 05 . ,02 
Apr. 118,088 107,659 148,272 32,788 65,798 63,261 145,866 173,457 211,583 | Inventory’ 6,182 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 12,62 
May 105,356 97,192 146,179 38,145 65,793 68,168 188,501 162,985 214,347 b 
June 90,198 92,061 151,485 88,892 54,668 58,657 128,590 146,729 210,142 | Figures for Recent Months 
July 88,242 92,535 152,001 42,943 46,145 658,826 126,185 188,680 210,827 | FRODUCTION SHIPHENTS os a tae 
Aug. 68,994 90,769 158,178 64,904 49,428 61,168 128,898 140,192 219,346 | = oan jan Gam Ga 4a le sane 
Sep 18,851 84,862 169,¢ 62,692 58,758 60,923 121,543 143,120 230,530 | ’ >> fe , , we »f , . — 
—_— &% — o = = ' , | Feb. 6.363 6,912 4,859 5,081 5.282 4.474 11,721 15,495 18,233 
On 66.421 88.488 45.646 69,180 112,067 147,663 | Mar. 6,819 7,519 5,188 5,781 6.708 5,082 12,889 16,851 18,469 
ov $1,956 92.21% 75,502 ¢2,35 7, 577 
ee ee we eo ae caaaee | Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 5,812 7,294 5,429 12,717 16,929 18,94 
De 66,166 118,609 02,087 62.58 — —* | May 6,759 8.145 6.099 6.457 7.184 5,564 18.024 17,349 14,8: 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) | y aon 6 692 7304 5 464 7117 7254 5.647 12 162 17.957 14.162 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN | July 6.498 6,475 4,257 7,895 7,855 5,810 11,157 15,830 12,55 
| Aug 7.469 5.806 4,448 8.408 7,845 5,520 10,084 14,226 11 
Stocks in London Sept. 6,802 4,758 — 17,145 5,998 - 9,705 12,875 - 
' 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) os. —- nyo — — —- — yo ayo = 
ov. ,075 60 — > 55 —- 2, ° — 
At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 19380 Dec. 5,605 38,261 —— 4,691 38,346 —— 18,624 12,627 omen 
Jan 66,524 25,191 60,484 July $5,429 30,080 81,048 | 
Feb 62,964 25.554 64,657 Aug 32,084 35,605 | AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar 68.272 28,21 68,923 Sept. $1,440 42,188 
Apr. 63.425 31,868 74,67€ Oct 24,207 yo | Figures for Recent Years 
May 44.628 31,290 177,312 Nov. 17,775 62,454 
Sens $3,756 31,025 80,260 o 19°815 54.304 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,8238 80,180 72,4) 
Shipments 49.673 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 175,298 
At End of Recent Weeks Inventory’ 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 13,660 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth + 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | Figures for Recent Months 
1930 ” : od i - | PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
June 77,616 78,104 78,888 5.608 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 19380 1928 1929 1930 
July 80.06 80.501 80 84 a Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 5,181 12,982 15,386 18.5651 
August $0,878 80,044 80.224 80.61 80,611 | Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,943 6,431 5,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 18,905 
Septen ber 81,880 82,233 82,648 83,186 Mar. 6,231 7,466 6,271 6,781 6,737 5,042 15,573 17,750 14,067 
tober ‘ ~ 4 aa 1} J 29 918 
: —_— — | 
November is | Apr. 6,661 7,634 5,877 5,702 7,164 5,172 16,638 18,184 14,704 
| May 7,168 7,660 5,904 6,800 7,088 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,775 
. . | June 6,953 6,978 6,280 7,186 6,950 5,616 17,159 17,741 14,518 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1930 July 6,674 6,178 4,201 8,729 8,113 6,246 14,974 832 12,434 
June 25,320 26,646 27,354 27,493 | Aug 8.343 5,846 5,116 9.350 8,183 6,146 3,931 a] 57 11,4 
July 28,143 28,226 28,126 28,381 | Sept. 7,108 5,536 -—— 7,154 6,250 —— 18,543 18,424 - 
August 8.404 28,660 29.048 29,673 29,789 
September 59 $1,796 84.085 $4,858 Oct. 6,929 5,310 — 6,662 65,001 — 15,285 13,656 
October 7,244 $7,211 $8,345 Nov. 5.5692 3,780 —— 6,002 3,712 -—— 15,748 13,701 — 
D Dec. 5,184 3,716 —— 4,858 38,631 -—— 16,117 18,660 — 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figure raised 0 The Ass« 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE atic Mees ates = ——— or be 75 ge tat e or complete whe 
issuec anc that aS1S 1as een accepted whe parin the statist 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) in this table. 
End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 Held by manufacturers at end of period indicat 
Jan 25,868 29.617 39,727 July 18,663 383,859 45,459 - 
Feb 22.867 $2.373 44.871 Aug 18,971 380,884 48,132 ee si 
Mar 20,588 29.487 45.657 Sept 14,898 32,138 44,015 = P 
Apr 16,946 26,474 48,478 Oct. 12,149 338,770 — Automobile Production 
May 17,487 80,764 44,716 Nov 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18,207 30,408 42,451 De $2,895 35,548 — -——United State-—— — Canada — 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Gra 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 7 edie a ote ea. uute Kae 
123 090.955 ‘ + Ts 888,527 >.438 129 28 17,.21¢ 166.6 
a ee — Holland Colombo i and + ee Toe yy a> sanant i gp 
Ind o Mainlan Luro anaos 329 269, 8,760,459 605,245 38 39,3 22,07 »427,f 
Jan 44,740 28,440 2,184 5,400 3,668 see ,298,799 38,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,508.8: 
Feb 41.955 28,180 2,159 5,000 4,370 — SST S.OOCOCS SECIS ITD.486 146.870 SE08S SEtS51 
Mar 89,206 27,510 2,220 4,759 4,578 yas 1,357,384 8,826,618 580,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,9 
Apr 39.758 23.580 2,204 4,000 4,482 1929 
Ma; 26.482 22 780 2 308 4,000 4,388 Jar 102,154 $50,617 51,537 21.5 17.164 4,887 423.6 
: — : 20,920 2,316 8,856 4,588 Feb 166,084 407,589 658,495 31,28 25,584 5,703 497 
4 Pa 6,000 $.668 March 584,733 618,266 69,559 40,621 32,833 7,788  625,3 
Aug ' 16 0,200 «,489 April 620,656 588,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 7,509  662,¢ 
Sept we 834 ‘,854 May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,430 635,5 
= June 545.252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4,981 566,744 
Subject to revision July 500,331 27,2138 78,118 17,461 13,600 3,861  517,7 
Aug 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 3,177 513,8 
a aurea Sept 115,332 365,651 49,681 138,817 10,710 3,107 429,14 
i 7 Oct 380,011 321,195 8,816 14,523 8,975 5,548 394,5 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U.S sow. ea eS Se eS 
ex 19,950 92,717 27,23: ) o¢ 06s 95,44 
f ” I rc} 
TOTAL 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,71 
Pe Cer Per Ce nt 3 : ss —- ————— 
I Ba Total Salloons 1930 
92 6,29 0 1926 24.199.524 78.8 Jan. 278,089 235,099 387,990 10,388 8.856 1,582 283,477 
92 é 2 19.700.008 79.1 Feb. 346,940 297,483 49,457 15,548 13,021 2,527 862,488 
924 1928 4,247,282 81.6 March 401,378 336,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,105 
1925 ( 64 6e 1929 24141502 803 April 442,680 375 371 67,459 24,257 20,872 $8,385 466,887 
1930 1980 May 417,154 362,78 54,370 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
J “a R4 Tuls 1.449.161 80.7 June $35,475 289,7 704 45.771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
February f 78.9 August 1,504,187 78.1 July 262.363 222,700 89,668 10,188 8.556 1,682 272,551 
Marct 61.9 7 September 1,052,109 80.2 Aug. 223,046 187,288 35,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 232,838 
Apri 81.1 October Sept 222,931 180,956 41,975 7,957 5,623 2,384 230,88 
May 84.3 November Oct. 
June : : December Nov. 
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ano BRITISH MALAYA}——, 
Gross Exports 


Gross 

Exports Imports 
252,016 70,432 
259,706 108,524 
316,825 158,022 
391,328 151,243 
371,322 182,845 
l 409,430 149,787 
1 574,836 163,092 
J 30,481 13,383 
sy 35,674 15,114 
Se 29,769 11,239 
O 24,476 12,603 
N 68,135 10,436 
I 66,763 11,122 
: 52,546 13,415 
I 47,926 12,103 
N 49,448 14,553 
‘ 49,816 11,414 
M 43,960 15,593 
June 40,398 14,344 
J 46,454 15,071 
ry 50,441 15,469 
Se 53,484 12,392 
oO 47,937 12,516 
N 46,279 11,204 
De 46,147 15,018 
J 52,535 11,773 
Fe 48,947 12,960 
Mar 47,320 13,236 
Apr 45,517 16,331 
M 49,388 $6,135 
June 36,657 12,120 
J 41,347 12,759 
47,982 10,304 
Sept 48,529 8,087 


) Malayan net exports 
largely wet 
remilling ; 


pber 
eight 


t included 
tons 
Official statistics. 


24, 6 


18s 


by 


1925, 


native 
rubber 


such shipments 
20 tons in 


(*) 


rubber, 


Minus 
Imports 


181,584 
151,182 
158,803 
240,085 
188,477 
259,643 
411,744 


17,098 
20,560 
18,530 
11,873 
57,699 
55,641 


39,131 
35,823 
34,895 
38,402 
28,367 
26,054 
31,383 
34,972 
41,092 
35,421 
35,075 


31,129 


40,762 
35,987 
34,084 
29,186 
13,253 
24,537 
28,588 
37,678 


40,442 


exported 
basis of 3144 pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 
24, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928. 

Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
were equivalent to 


1926, about % 
Imports into Singapore and Penang. 
m “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


which 


Ceylon? 
39,971 
39,997 
49,566 
58,962 
55,356 
57,267 
81,584 


bo bo = 


wovaovc ar 


I—“AIkhont = 
© 


ork Coa 


31D 
oe 
© 


7,920 


as latex 


is not 


ton in 1927, 


Crude Rubber 


India & Sara- 
Burma*®* wak* 
6,416 5,705 
7,697 6,699 
10,082 5,424 
9,874 9,155 
11,321 10,923 
10,790 10,087 
11,663 11,077 
1,043 905 
398 1,227 
457 938 
864 949 
1,048 772 
1,113 744 
1,664 873 
1,117 955 
1,413 758 
727 747 
800 966 
1,122 1,061 
974 1,247 
685 993 
384 832 
812 1,047 
1,065 668 
900 930 
1,560 791 
1,245 847 
1,129 976 
856 1,026 
975 917 
778 1,040 
792 1,087 
600 740 
680 


‘Long Tons 


DUTCH EAST INDIES® 


trom Principal Producing Countries 


161 


British 
North : Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China® Valley Other® Total’ 
4,237 1,718 $2,930 46,344 57.822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 238,165 9,065 429,366 
5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,528 
6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,781 
593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,078 
564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
600 495 6,572 7,511 10,384 807 2,104 520 73,952 
601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 72,982 
548 453 6,264 6,961 13,437 1,059 1,922 733 67,233 
547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 157 1,398 548 61,017 
641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 543 70,348 
641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,032 1,563 499 69,619 
640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,265 
672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
600* 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 77,578° 
600° 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699" 
600* 391 5,796 6,612 11,070 643 1,674 536 69,780* 
600° 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 630 63,038* 
600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 555 49,662* 
500° 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 2,365 
500* 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 59,472 
500* 335 5,982 7,197 9,520 394 809 
400* 234 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 





18 tons 


in 1923, 
(5) 


cannot be taken as production, since imported 
is reduced about one-third 
included which on 


In 


(?) Cey- 


93 tons 


and 1 ton in 1928. 


Exports 








one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tong in 1923, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principa) 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (7) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is 
provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into 








United United 
States' Kingdom 
) 236,977 42,671 
) 248,762 56,844 
l 179,678 42,087 
22 296,267 11,724 
3 300,372 12,700 
4 ¢ 11,550 
5 4,061 
26 84,865 
7 60,249 
8 4,846 
) 122,675 
July 28,170 ,374 
Aug. 28.827 48 
Sept 36,800 4,199 
Oct. 41,667 934 
Nov. 33.846 141 
Dec 40,781 8,438 
in 53,922 11,951 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 
May 18,350 5,112 
ine 38,676 4,787 
July 10,914 4,993 
Aug. 35,207 14,594 
Sept. $2,171 17,010 
Oct $5,840 16,111 
Nov. 40,972 13,141 
Dee. 40,488 12,434 
930: 
an. 44,759 11,106 
eb 40,718 10,293 
Mar. 42.068 12,346 
(pr. 42,961 13,058 
lay 40.287 9,861 
ine 37,257 9,645 
uly 32.692 7,650 
Aug. 34,463 8,369 
ept. 34.27: 
Including gutta percha. b 
icted in monthly statistics. d 
er. 


Norway, 
xports 





Sweden, 


to Spain except 


France 
(h) 
17,685 
13,885 
15,135 
24,352 
27,392 
30,446 
32.956 
34,240 
34,27 
36,498 


55,093 


> a tr on tn 
x 


3,953 








(Long 


Principal Manufacturing Countries 
Tons) 





Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 
Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abedf) (z) (abed) Total 
5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,77 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 870,641 
21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
27,546 rol 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 72 3,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
18,519 . 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -—807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,492 
22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 613,642 
38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9.490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
87,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15.134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3,138 596,695 
49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,739 
3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,476 
2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,457 
4.386 2.943 8,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 818 59,346 
3,694 2.799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 3 337 252 282 46,938 
2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
4,613 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,270 
4,586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,395 
3,682 2,937 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 37 277 71,284 
3,948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 520 65,737 
3,559 3,205 2,388 2,023 1,056 2,918 1,039 253 519 30 465 68,201 
4,082 2,879 3,663 908 1,234 72 902 254 429 25 319 69,865 
4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 253 361 91 477 68,346 
3,355 1,821 3,902 1,838 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
3,776 2,709 $,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 861 253 595 62 313 72,439 
2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609 
3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 332 612 209 552 200* 577 73,799 
3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,143 188 315 200* 239 69,458 
4,289 3,776 2,663 1,083 168 975 678 358 322 200* 263 73,548 
4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 949 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,735 
4.379 2.593 2,699 1,279 1,677 64 1,250 230 274 200* 346 70,427 
3,794 2,579 2,677 1,378 1,454 67 691 343 507 200* 282 65,332 
3,449 3,347 1,206 197 84 939 172 756 200* 
3,515 2.108 2,170 886 265 888 37 747 200* 342 
4,089 1.578 1,279 
c—Re-exports not de- been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


Including balata, 


-Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 


Denmark and Finland. 
in years 


e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. 
g—United 


f—Including 
Kingdom and French 
prior to 1925. h—French imports have 


to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are not 
included in this compilation: such imports amount to 4,305 tons in 1926; 
to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 1929. *Figure 
is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
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dhe 


Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed 








Mechanical Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25.020,000 186,279,000 (2) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,001 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29.328 006 28 312 000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41.179.000 ’35.170.000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50.7381.00 132,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1929 
October 6.116.000 22 386.000 8,502,000 5,887,000 
November 4,395.00 17.863.000 3,400,000 4,932,000 
December » 991.000 14,78 3,003,000 4,761,000 
la ry , OR { ) 8.496.000 5,169,000 
ebr i4 $ 000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
Marc} ’ ) 139.000 > 000 5,981,000 
‘ ‘ 9 ( 7 00 2.593.000 5,989,000 
ow 7 ‘ 0 1. 6,163,000 
Jur 0 } ) 2 724.000 5.318.000 
t ) > 663,000 4,910,000 
August 4,552,000 
( ‘R f the Department of Commerce.” 
United States Imports of 
. 4 >< > ‘ . : 
Guavule Rubber and Related Gums 
; Als Jelut Gutta Ps ha 
I D i T 4 D Tons Dollars 
ga 4 ; 964 900 1,068,698 
‘3 5 301 3,183 1,520,309 
: 2335 40 818 281,012 
| 898.524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
{ ‘ 6.2 8 456 6.165 1,237,1 1,408 463,610 
19 { { ) 6.749 1,642 1,603 629,284 
24 i 138 7,263 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 
{ > 4€ 7,785 448.657 1,494 728,172 
192s f R55 7,552 > 540.059 1.597 777,128 
9°9 { ‘ 64 8.2908 > 458.126 147 67,479 
Sept ? 7 91 79 995 
bet } . 4 ¢ t ‘ 1s 
Nov (7,79 1,600 $=: 182,677 49 14,935 
Dex { 19.955 ) 156,939 51 12,005 
930 
Jan 150 65.272 28 28,549 509 141,384 - 
Feb 76 25.956 62 45.319 367 93,087 
Mar. 148 50.007 16 12.498 522 128,844 - —- 
Apr 7 19.856 58 54,548 416 103,089 -= --— 
May 72 57,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 - —— 
June 168 61 47.000 532 120,424 45 16,649 
July 9! 4 7.463 45 102.325 . eneten 
Au 50 14 Th) 11 5.600 766 168,511 —_— —_— 
Sept 19 AR¢ 26.664 1 711 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Ouantit ; na T ons—100% Ra is) 
( sumptior Consumption 
Produc % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86.395 75.297 388.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 18,203 
lf 86.725 41.351 24.1 1926 180,582 164.500 45.9 23.218 
19 57,884 654,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
19238 74.766 69.5384 7 1998 208.516 228.000 560.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 729 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1928 
Jan 14.862 20,140 58.5 21,941 Ju 17,278 19,070 51.0 17,306 
Feb 15.291 18.670 4 20,848 Aug 19,049 17,890 41.7 15,881 
Mar. 17.069 20.680 7.9 19,658 Sept 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 15,398 9.280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 
May 18,945 20,2 54.1 18,137 Nov. 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 
1929 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49 24,394 July 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb 18,094 19,829 47.7 23.805 Aug 19,787 18.230 47.6 22,309 
Mar 19,984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept 18,660 17,071 49.2 24.984 
Apr. 19.899 22.485 47.3 20,680 Oct 18.865 18,744 5638.8 25,117 
May 20.385 23.176 47.1 19.479 Nov 14.363 15.3380 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 980 Dex 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1930 : 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 17.6 24,241 July 12,322 12.384 42.3 238,878 
Feb 15.846 14,559 44.5 24,243 Aug 12,047 10,985 35.9 22.980 
Mar. 17,400 15.241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr 17.828 16.904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 
May 17,812 17,052 42.7 23,356 Nov. 
June 15.714 14,068 40.8 24,449 | an ene ees 


ru 
in 


*Stocks on 


hand at the end of month or year. 


bber, not shown in this table, amounted 
1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929. 


to 


8.540 tons 


Exports 
1927, 


in 


of reclaimed 
9,577 tons 
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Corona Prevention anp Ozone ELIMINATION WITH RusBerR INSULATED WIRES 
ano CABLES By E. W. Davis and G. J. Crowdes Published by the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 
1930. 20 pp. For free distribution. 

At an early date experience seemed to indicate that the use of a 
rubber insulated cable for high voltage service was problematical 11 
not impossible, the limiting factor entering into its successful oper- 
ution being the formation of ozone and the consequent destruction 

f the insulation. After disposing briefly of the methods previously 
ised to overcome this difficulty, the authors conclude that the only 


] 


positive method of preventing rubber insulated cable failure due to 


ozone is to eliminate the ozone. This may be practicably accom- 


plished, they find, by control of the electrostatic capacity of the 
ubber insulation through the specific inductive capacitance of the 
rubber compound. The voltage at which ozone forms can be cal 
ulated so as to design high voltage cables properly, and a formula 
r critical specific inductive capacity of an insulated cable is pre- 
ented, together th an empirical formula ual corona 
lain wir [he immediate results from this application of theory 
ve the se ol I es in fields 
( npossible 
| \ nw PLA r t RE 
I the Rubber Cl I Pont « 
N { Wilmington, D t ‘ 
Most rubber hemusts appreciate the f t that the ten lency 
accelerat to cause scorching can not be predicted from its 
ctivity at vulcanizing temperatures words, stro1 
wccelerators are not necessarily likely t Lust rching; in fa 
e reverse often the case Lhe tests de ribed in this report are 


1 Williams Plastometer, a meth 


’ } 1 habilit £ eubher ' ’ 
letermining the relative scorcnhabDility Of rubber Compound 


i series made with the standar 


vhich factory experience has proven reliable, and are said to con 
tute further proof of the tendenci iccelerators mentioned 
ve 
la Un I N { AN INDUSTRIA , _OMME AL. AN i NANCIAL Hanr 
By Hugh Butler et a Published by the Unit States Departme: 
{ ! e, Washington, D. C. 1930. 75 pr $1.75 


As an effort to survey within the compass of a single volun 
he highly complex economic structure of one of the leading manu- 
facturing and trading countries of the world, which is also the 
argest overseas market for American goods, this handbook ha 
ween admirably prepared and should serve valuably an important 
purpose, A 15-page chapter on “Rubber and Rubber Products” by; 


Robert B. Mac: 


tee reviews briefly the crude rubber industry, crude 
rubber marketing procedure at London, the British manufacturing 


industry, production costs, exports and imports, and the service 


performed by industrial organizations and crude rubber trade ass« 
iations. Other chapters deal with the automotive products, textil 
and other industries, with the labor problem, produ 
general, finance, marketing, advertising, tariffs, commercial law 


tion costs i! 





and living conditions, A separate section is reserved for consider 
ation of northern Ireland. 


Mat H Pia SA Published by the Policyholder Service Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cit 19 6 pr For free distribution 
While activities designed to stimulate the interest of foremen an 


employes in accident prevention are usually considered fundamenta 
in any industrial safety program, education and incentives to sai« 
practice can not of themselves remove the hazards by lack of safc 
working conditions. Methods used by employers to provide saf 


working conditions in their plants are described in this report, the 


ninth of a series. 


Conservinc Viston 1n In STRY Published by the National Society for th 
Preventior f Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 1931 
22 or $ 
re ’ = 


The work of this organization in preventing blindness in indus 
try is well known. This pamphlet contains a transcript of the 
society’s last annual conference, including several important talk: 
on the conservation of vision in industrial work. 
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